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Chronicie 


Home News.—On June 16, the President of the 
United States addressed a letter of welcome to Car- 
dinal Bonzano, Legate of the Holy See to the 

Eucharistic Congress. The message 
a Eucharistic was read by the Secretary of Labor, 

ngress ; : 

Hon. James J. Davis, at the public re- 
ception tendered the Legate by the civic authorities 
on June 18. Following the President’s letter the Sec- 
retary began to read a set address, but soon catching 
the inspiration of the occasion, rose to an eloquent re- 
cital of the work of the Catholic Church and her chil- 
dren in this country. In Maryland, the one colony 
founded by Catholics, religious toleration flourished as 
long as the Catholic influence prevailed, and in Mary- 
land “ Catholics built a monument to religious freedom 
more enduring than bronze or marble.” The Secre- 
tary next touched upon the great part played by Cath- 
olic citizens in the judicial, military, legislative, civil, 
educational, and religious life of the country ; “ if there 
is any prejudice against Catholics in America, it comes 
from persons who make a trade of prejudice, and like 
all countries we have a few.” Finally, the Secretary 
called attention to the fact that while the Church al- 
ways cherished the rights of the worker, she protected 
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them and the country against the false principles of 
radical agitators. 

The Letter of Pius XI to the Legate was read at the 
formal inauguration of the Congress on Sunday, June 
20. The Holy Father wrote of the great good that had 
been wrought by preceding Congresses, and praved 
that the Chicago gathering which promised to be “ on 
a scale of such magnificence that it seems likely in its 
splendor to outshine the splendor of previous Con- 
gresses” might be of even greater benefit to the entire 
world. In particular, the Pontiff prayed that it might 
turn the hearts of all to unity in Faith that all might 
be one, and awaken new zeal for the missions. It is 
reported that the promise of one million Holy Com- 
munions on the opening day of the Congress made to 
the Holy Father by Cardinal Mundelein, to whose zeal 
the Pontiff paid tribute in his letter, was more than 
kept. 

The following days of the Congress were marked 
both by magnificent ceremonies and by extraordinary 
manifestations of love for Our Eucharistic Saviour. 
On Thursday, June 24, this Congress on which the 
blessing of Almighty God has visibly rested, was 
brought to a close at the diocesan seminary at Mun- 
delein, Illinois. 


Under the direction of its chairman, Senator Reed, 
of Missouri, the Senate investigating committee is 
continuing its examination of the Republican primaries 
Primaries and 1" Pennsylvania. The first report that 
the Anti-Saloon about $1,000,000 were expended by the 
League three candidates appears to be an un- 
derestimate. Up to June 24 nearly $3,000,000 had 
been accounted for, and other sums may be discovered 
later. Particular interest now centers in the funds dis- 
tributed for political purposes in Pennsylvania by the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and by the 
Anti-Saloon League throughout the country. Mr. 
Wayne Wheeler, the League’s counsel and chief 
spokesman, was cross-examined by Senator Reed on 
his appearance before the committee. He testified 
that from January 1, 1920 to December 31, 1925, the 
League had received a total of $3,444,623.66 and had 
disbursed $3,430,285.87. These figures do not in- 
clude campaign expenses, or the collection and dis- 
bursements of State organizations and branches. Mr. 
Wheeler was not able to present exact statistics, but 
he believed that in thirty years of work for the pro- 
hibition amendment, the League had spent more than 


$35,000,000. 
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Austria.—A great storm has been raging over the 
school question. The desire of the Socialists to destroy all 
Christian education is sufficiently well known. Before 
Dr. Seipel’s departure for the Eucharistic 
Congress some difficulties had arisen in 
this connection, but for the time a com- 
promise was reached between the Christian Social party 
and the Socialists. It was not long, however, before a 
more severe attack by the Socialists followed. This was 
due to certain concessions made to the Socialists by the 
Minister of Education during the absence of Chancellor 
Ramek, which had to be cancelled by the latter on his re- 
turn from Geneva. Parliamentary tumults and Socialist 
street-demonstrations consequently disturbed the peace of 
Vienna. 


Educational 
Struggles 


Canada—According to Prime Minister Taschereau 
who is responsible for Quebec’s new policy of liquor 
regulation the Prohibition problem apparently has 
been solved. The Prime Minister is 
reported to have stated that under 
the Quebec system local option is 
granted to those municipalities that do not want the 
public sale of wines and beers. Individuals however 
in these communities have the right to have liquor 
shipped to them from government stores. The Prime 
Minister stated that under this system the revenues 
of the Province have increased twenty-five per cent 
and the convictions in liquor crime have decreased 
fifty per cent. Premier King’s motion that the Do- 
minion Parliament be asked to approve acceptance of 
the Locarno pact and of any other treaty involving 
military or economic expenditures before it becomes 
a party to them was adopted by the House of Com- 
mons without division. 


Quebec’s 
Prohibition 
Law 


Chile.—Towards the end of June Chile formally 
notified Washington of its withdrawal from direct 
negotiations for an adjustment of the Arica boundary 


Protests question instituted under President 
Aguinet Coolidge’s offer of arbitration between 
Lassiter’s - 

Indictment the disputants. On June 22, the 


Chilean Government through Sefior Beltran Mathieu, 
its Minister of Foreign Affairs, issued an official 
statement to the press protesting against what it 
considers the United States’ illegal termination of 
the Plebiscite Commission, adding that General Las- 
siter’s motion has left Chile no alternative except to 
reserve its rights of protesting the commission’s 
action. An outstanding feature of the situation is the 
animosity aroused in Chile against the United States 
by General Lassiter’s speech in which he claimed a 
plebiscite is impossible under the existing conditions 
of Chilean terrorism of Peruvian residents in Tacna- 
Arica. According to former President Alessandri, 
Washington’s effort to bring about a settlement of 
the controversy has only served to increase antagon- 
ism between the two South American republics and 
has alienated Chilean friendship for the United States. 














Officially the Chilean Government is maintaining ab- 
solute silence on the situation. 


England.—After the collapse of the conferences be- 
tween the miners and the owners and the failure of 
the Government to straighten out the coal tangle 
Premier Stanley Baldwin turned his 


Mining : ; , 
Reform attention to a solution of the riddle 
rrepaned by legislation. It may be recalled that 


he had formerly proposed the substitution of an 
eight-hour working-day for the present seven-hour 
day, but this plan met with strenuous opposition. He 
later outlined a scheme of legislation aiming at the 
reorganization of the coal industry by the absorption 
and amalgamation of the collieries, by extending the 
facilities for working the coal, and by providing a 
welfare fund for the miners by means of a five per 
cent levy on royalties. These measures were proposed 
for debate with the hope that meantime some of the 
Labor leaders might be brought to compromise on 
the question of the eight-hour day. But extremists 
among the miners gave out that they would oppose 
both the proposed reorganization and the eight-hour 
day. Peace seems as far off as ever. 


The reported interference of Soviet “ Red gold” in 
the British coal strike continued to provoke consid- 
erable comment and indignation in Government circles. 
In the Cabinet, it was reported, there 
was sharp cleavage of opinion; some 
of the members, among them Mr. 
Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchecquer, and Lord 
Birkenhead, Secretary for India, favoring the termin- 
ation of the trade agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the withdrawal of recognition of Russia. 
Others however opposed drastic measures on the 
ground that it was impossible to prove any overt il- 
legal act on the part of the Russian Government. 


Soviet Aid 
Scored 


France.—For the tenth time, Aristide Briand has 
formed a French Government. On June 23, after sev- 
eral days of feverish negotiation, he presented to 
ie President Doumergue a Cabinet re- 
Briand markable less for its actual makeup 
Cabinet than because of the absence of certain 
names which had been normally expected. Neither 
Poincaire nor Painlevé are included, the latter having 
been dropped from the Ministry of War, and the 
former, until the eleventh hour a likely candidate 
for Minister of Finance, superseded by Joseph Cail- 
laux. This erstwhile exile, who will also act as Vice 
President of the Council, is credited with having 
greater ability for the difficult post than most of his 
countrymen could boast of; with a quasi-dictatorial 
power over matters of national expenditure he is ex- 
pected to inaugurate a policy of rigid economy. The 
fate of the new Cabinet will depend on the majority 
it can acquire in the Chamber. Socialist opposition is 
to be looked for, and the Radicals, led by. Edouard 
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Herriot, who failed in attempting what M. Briand 
has again accomplished, are likely to be as apathetic 
as they were to the Premier’s last Cabinet. The new 
Government is not the aggregation of party leaders 


which M. Briand set out to assemble at the beginning 


of his search, nor the Cabinet of concentration of out- 
standing personalities for which he looked as an al- 
ternative. It will doubtless face as much opposition 
as its predecessors have met with. Yet the veteran 
leader is reported optimistic, which, in view of his 
recent experiences, ought to be encouraging to the 
nation. 


The hope was expressed in French military circles 
at Damascus, several weeks ago, that withdrawal of 
the nation’s troops from Morocco might mean an in- 
crease of the forces which have proved 
inadequate for present demands in 
Syria. The contemplated transfer has 
not yet been made, however, and latest reports in- 
dicate the need of at least 50,000 additional troops and 
a six months’ compaign, if order and peace are to be 
restored. Practically all of the country east of the 
Lebanon Mountains from Aleppo in the north to Sou- 
eida in the South is still in a state of open revolt. In 
Damascus itself the loss of property consequent to 
steady bombardment since last October has been 
estimated at $6,000,000. Travelers from one city to 
another are in constant jeopardy, and the French who 
hold the cities are virtually prisoners, with tribesmen 
running wild throughout the country. 


More Troops 
Needed 


Germany.—The campaign leading up to the refer- 
endum vote which on Sunday, June 29, defeated the pro- 
posed confiscation of all royal property, has been described 
as probably the most bitter Europe has 
Measure ever seen. Under the Constitution a ma- 
Defeated jority of the qualified voters (i.e about 
20,000,000) would have been required to cast their vote in 
order to make the decision valid. Abstention of the 
opponents from the polls caused its defeat. The final 
returns gave an affirmative vote of 14,441,590 and a 
negative vote of 584,723. The confiscation proposal was 
supported chiefly by the big cities where the radical parties 
were strong, but even many of the centers that had figured 
most prominently in the revolutionary uprisings sent less 
than half their voters to the polls. The red banner of the 
Communists, with its hammer and sickle, was everywhere 
in prominence, and people realized that their aim was 
nothing less than the ultimate expropriation of all capital 
in Germany. While party lines did not hold solidly yet the 
issue practically reduced itself to a struggle between So- 
cialists and Communists on the one hand and all the re- 
maining parties on the other. Yet about 4,000,000 more 
votes on the Socialist and Communist side than these par- 
ties had previously been able to command. The first ar- 
ticle of the referendum read as follows: 

The entire fortune of the Princes who have ruled in any one 


of the German States until the revolution of 1918, as well as the 
entire fortune of the princely houses, their families and family 


Expropriation 
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members, are confiscated without compensation in the interest of 
the general welfare. 


Bavaria, Baden, Saxony and certain other States were 
known from the first to be opposed to this confiscation. 
Various States had already compromised with their former 
rulers, but had the measure been carried four Kings, six 
Grand Dukes, five Dukes, seven Princes and their re- 
spective families would have lost properties valued at 
about half a billion dollars. The Reichstag will now be 
left to decide how much of the former rulers’ property 
can rightly be called personal and should be restored. 


Greece.—After a few days’ illness Olga. formerly 
Dowager Queen of Greece and daughter of the Grand 
Duke Constantine Nicholaievitch of Russia, died at her 
Roman villa in her seventy-sixth year. 
Dowager Queen The late years of the former Dowager 
—_ Queen were saddened and embittered by 
numerous tragedies in her royal family; by the assassina- 
tion of her husband George I, the untimely death of her 
grandson King Alexander, the abdication of the throne by 
her son King Constantine, the upheavel of Greece after 
the World War, and the dispersal of the royal family. 
Moreover her brother the Grand Duke Nicholas Con- 
stantinovitch became demented while serving sentence as a 
political prisoner. Queen Olga by her numerous charities 
had endeared herself to her people. Appointed to honor- 
ary rank in the Russian fleet, she was the only woman 
ever to hold the sank of admiral in any navy. 


Former 


Hungary.—A new and apparently vital organization 
has been formed by Hungarian royalists. It appeals 
to all Hungarian citizens, irrespective of class, party 
or religion, and is known as the Holy 
Crown League of Hungarian Men. 
Every citizen above eighteen years of 
age is eligible for membership. Its immediate object 
naturally will be the placing of Prince Otto, eldest 
son of the Empress Zita, upon the Hungarian throne, 
however it aims at the widest cultural and social de- 
velopment of the country, according to its thousand- 
year old traditions. No civic disturbances are con- 
templated and no secrecy is to be observed, but the 
ancient Constitution and laws are to be respected. In 
a word the old ideals are to be kept alive until the 
present “provisional” order passes and the splendor 
of the “Holy Crown” will again shine forth. These 
are the sentiments expressed in the first proclama- 
tion of the new organization whose opening meeting 
was addressed by the ancient Count Albert Apponyi 
and attended by a large gathering. 


The Holy 
Crown 


Italy.—Failure of the Swiss Government to thwart 
anti-Fascist meetings in Geneva has drawn from Italian 
officials the warning that unless her representatives can 
be assured of an atmosphere of tranquil- 
lity, Italy will find herself forced to re- 
frain from active participation in the 
League of Nations. Recent conflict between Fascists and 


Conflict at 
Geneva 
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Socialists during a meeting of the latter in which Pre- 
mier Mussolini was denounced, resulted in the arrest of 
twelve Italians, among them a member of the League staff, 
and two others whose positions gave them diplomatic im- 
munity. Foreign Minister Motta has made it clear that 
the Swiss are making every effort to conciliate the Italians, 
but that Switzerland must hold firm to her dignity as a 
sovereign State. 


Jugoslavia.—The meeting of the Little Entente 
representatives at Bled terminated rather abruptly with 
the departure of the Socialist Czechoslovakian Foreign 
Minister Benes, whose resignation from 
the Cabinet had been demanded by his 
party at home. Great secrecy was ob- 
served in all the deliberations of the conference. In spite 
of the sudden departure of Benes it is not likely that 
domestic difficulties will interfere with the foreign policies 
of the Little Entente whose defensive alliance has been 
renewed for another three years. The three States con- 
stituting it—Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania— 
are not at present encountering any serious foreign prob- 
lems, but are mainly taken up with their unsettled internal 
conditions. It is rumored that a council-seat agreement 
regarding the League of Nations was reached by the 
members of the Little Entente. 


Little 
Entente 
Conference 


Poland.—Tumultuous scenes marked the meeting of 
the Sejm on June 22, and it was not clear whether the 
necessary budgetary measures had been passed. Amid the 
Pilsudski uproar and confusion the members of 
Dominates the parliamentary body were not even 
Semm certain whether the president of the 
Lower House, M. Rataj, had resigned or not. The pres- 
ence of Marshal Pilsudski was not needed to give once 
more a perfect demonstration of his domination of the 
situation. The Socialists, who had supported him in his 
rise to power, now sought to bring about the dissolution 
of the Diet rather than submit further to his dictatorship. 
All opposition, however, proved futile, and the censored 
press simply described the parliamentary meeting as one 
of the dullest on record. There seems little doubt that 
Marshal Pilsudski will be given his own way in regulating 
the Sejm and altering the Constitution as may seem best 
to him. 


Portugal.—Because of his lack of cooperation with 
the new Government, Premier Cabecadas, in what was vir- 
tually a dismissal, has resigned his post unconditionally, 
and martial law has reigned in. Lisbon 
following the transfer of power to Gen- 
eral Gomes da Costa as Minister of War. 
The declaration of a state of siege carries with it suspen- 
sion of constitutional guarantees. The Ministers of Fi- 
nance, Interior and Foreign Affairs, according to the As- 
sociated Press, form a triumvirate. General Gomes has 
declared that the entire movement is purely Republican, 
and the populace has shown little displeasure at the change 


Martial Law 
Proclaimed 
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in the management of national affairs. Tranquillity is re- 
ported to prevail throughout the country. 


Turkey.—Reports from Constantinople announce 
the arrest of a large number of suspected enemies of the 
Government on the charge of being parties to a plot to 
assassinate Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
President of the Turkish Republic. 
Among those arrested were several mem- 
bers of the political opposition known as the Progressive 
party. Ali Bey, president of the Tribunal of Independ- 
ence, insisted that the plot was widespread in nature and 
equivalent to an attempt to overthrow the Government. 
The prisoners were sent to Smyrna to await trial before 
the Tribunal which had just begun its sittings. 


Plotters 
Arrested 


League of Nations.—The Military Committee of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission continued its sit- 
tings at Geneva without making much headway. The 
motion to adjourn was carried, but owing 
to the strong opposition of the United 
States delegates the adjournment will 
last only three weeks and will not commence until the 
Committee has completed about half of the work before 
it. Admiral Jones in opposing adjournment stressed the 
necessity of greater systematization of the routine work 
in order to permit more rapid progress. He also urged 
that the remaining ageuda be placed in the hands of sub- 
committees. Some progress was made by the adoption of 
the British suggestion that the criteria of naval, land and 
air armaments be separately discussed by separate sub- 
committees of experts. In the sub-committee on naval 
armaments a clash developed between the French and 
the American views. The French thesis makes the crite- 
tion the gross tonnage of navies, while the American view, 
as expressed in the Washington Naval Accord, dis- 
tinguishes the tonnage of various types of vessels, A 
severe blow was dealt to any extension of the Washington 
accord by the vote of the sub-committee definitely reject- 
ing the American proposal. Great Britain, Japan, Spain, 
Argentina and Chile voted with the United States, while 
the other countries followed the lead of France. Germany 
and Brazil refrained from voting. This extraordinary 
action is regarded as a virtual repudiation of the former 
attitude and as a serious setback to any hope of disarma- 
ment accord. 


Disarmament 
Progress 








Further echoes of the Eucharistic Congress 
will be heard in our next issue. It is an event too 
significant to be passed over in one week and then 
forgotten. 

Recent developments in the country of Lenin 
have attracted general attention and will be out- 
lined in “‘ Soviet Russia Adopting Capitalism.” 

Mr. C. J. Freund contributes a thoughtful 
paper on the subject of the hour: “ The College 
Graduate Peers Into the Future.” 
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The Eucharistic Congress 
HEN Father Marquette stepped from his birch bark 
canoe to the shore of the lake where Chicago now 
numbers her millions, he turned a vague vision of the mind 
into an achieved fact. And Cardinal Mundelein, when he 
walked up the glowing aisles of his Cathedral at the open- 
ing of the twenty-eighth International Eucharistic Con- 
gress thereby translated into sound and color and pag- 
eantry and Divine adoration a dream and an ambition. 
The missioner was an explorer, a pioneer, and an apostle; 
so too is the Cardinal. The first Catholic priest who 
planted the cross of Christ in the soil from which Chicago 
was to rise, was inspired by no nobler ideal and performed 
no greater achievement than has the foremost Catholic 
priest of the great metropolis that is now Chicago. 

Marquette worshiped the Eucharistic Christ in the 
heavy silence and loneliness of a virgin forest. That first 
adoration of Christ in Chicago was like the simple, un- 
obtrusive homage of the shepherds in the stable on the 
hillside of Bethlehem. Centuries after Marquette had 
passed these shores, several million souls in Chicago wor- 
shiped the Eucharistic Christ with all the pomp and pag- 
eantry and brilliance that the human mind can possibly con- 
ceive, just as some thirty years after that night in Bethle- 
hem the adorers of Christ packed the roads leading into 
Jerusalem and carpeted the dusty road with their cloaks, 
the while they waved their palm branches and shouted their 
Hosannas. The modern romance of Jesus in the Eucharist 
in Chicago repeats the story of Jesus in his life 
in Palestine. 

The royal ovation given to the King in Chicago is a 
notable event in the chronicles of sacred history. Wealth 
has been poured out before Him with the lavish abandon 
of Magdalen breaking the precious ointment upon His 
sacred Feet. The hearts of many nations have been 
pressed close to His with that same overflowing love 
which impelled John to rest his head upon Our Lord’s 
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Sacred Heart during the Last Supper. By this union of 
the material riches of the world and of the spiritual treas- 
ures of the soul there has transpired in our generation 
and in our country an event that is comparable in mag- 


. nificence and in faith to the great Crusades of the Middle 


Ages. 

To Jesus, the King, be all honor and glory in the Eu- 
charistic Congress of Chicago. To His Holiness, Pius XI, 
and to his Delegate, be gratitude and renewed fidelity. 
But let admiration for his vision and its material ac- 
complishment as well as the reward for spiritually regen- 
erating many millions of souls be given to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Chicago. 


The Unfinished Work—July 4, 1926 


NE hundred and fifty years ago a group of Amer- 

icans signed a Declaration of Independence, and 
went back home to fight for it. Upon us, their sons and 
daughters, rests the solemn obligation to continue the 
battle. 

When sixty-three years ago Lincoln stood on the field 
at Gettysburg, we were engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the principle that all men are equal, could long endure. . 
In Lincoln’s words, the preservation of freedom was an 
“unfinished work,” a work “nobly advanced” yet “ un- 
finished.” 

It is unfinished today. Ideals of the equality of all men 
before God and in the eyes of the law are succumbing to 
ignoble ideals of place and rank based upon wealth. In 
a hundred American universities “liberty ” is derided as 
a vain and subtle figment spun by medieval metaphy- 
sicians. The “unalienable” rights for whose protection 
the Fathers of the Declaration braved death, are rejected 
as assumptions never reduced nor reducible to reality 
The vigorous philosophy of our forefathers held that 
every man had been endowed by his Creator with natural 
rights; that it was the task of Governments to protect 
these rights, not to destroy or shackle them. A pagan 
philosophy, imported from the purlieus of European athe- 
ism, now teaches our young men and women that such 
rights do not exist and that the State, not man’s Creator, 
is the source and sanction of all so called rights and 
duties. 

We are engaged in a war such as Lincoln never dreamed 
of. In 1861.the millions of brave men who fought for the 
North and the South did not deny the existence of the 
unalienable rights of the Declaration but alike did battle 
for them. In 1926, the fight is not to fix an interpretation 
of man’s rights, but whether those rights exist. Is man 
the creature of the State, a puppet to be moved hither 
and yon at the bidding of politicians. a being who has no 
real claims whether to property, to his home, to his chil- 
dren, or to those manifold unalienable rights included 
under the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? 

Our fathers wrote their answer in the Declaration of 
Independence. They held that all men “ are endowed, by 
their Creator, with certain unalienable rights; that among 
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these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, 
to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men. .” They fought and lived and died that the 
principles of the Declaration might forever inspire the 
Government founded for them and for their children. 

The work is advanced but unfinished. No nobler mes- 
sage then, can be given us today with the Declaration of 
Independence than the peroration of the immortal Speech 
at Gettysburg : ‘ 

IT Is FOR US, THE LIVING, RATHER, TO BE DEDICATED 
HERE TO THE UNFINISHED WORK WHICH THEY WHO 
FOUGHT HERE HAVE THUS FAR SO NOBLY ADVANCED. 
IS RATHER FOR US TO BE HERE DEDICATED TO THE GREAT 
TASK REMAINING BEFORE US—THAT FROM THESE HON- 
ORED DEAD WE TAKE INCREASED DEVOTION TO THAT CAUSE 
FOR WHICH THEY GAVE THE LAST FULL MEASURE OF DE- 
VOTION; THAT WE HERE HIGHLY RESOLVE THAT THESE 
DEAD SHALL NOT HAVE DIED IN VAIN; THAT THIS NATION, 
UNDER GOD, SHALL HAVE A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM ; AND 
THAT GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, BY THE PEOPLE, 
FOR THE PEOPLE SHALL NOT PERISH FROM THE EARTH. 


Is the Archbishop a Protestant? 


T has been said that the Mexican Government looks 

on the average American as a gullible individual upon 
whom any tale may be palmed off. In view of the vacil- 
lating policy of this Government and of some of its repre- 
sentatives, accredited and unaccredited, it is not difficult 
to understand how the Mexican Government has arrived 
at this conclusion. When Great Britain, some weeks ago, 
protested against the silencing of an Anglican clergyman 
in the City of Mexico, the Mexican Government forth- 
with removed the ban. That is Great Britain’s time-hon- 
ored, and, incidentally, world-honored method of protect- 
ing her citizens under whatever sky they may be. But 
when a Catholic priest, an American citizen, is expelled 
from Mexico Washington does not dare open its mouth. 
Great Britain is respected because her unfailing defense 
of her subjects deserves respect. The parallel with the 
United States may be left unspoken. 

But the latest trick put forth by Calles and his associ- 
ates indicates that they must consider us a nation of dolts. 
Under date of June 9, Arturo M. Elias, Consul General 
of Mexico at New York, sent to the press a letter on the 
expulsion of Archbishop Caruana. Affixed to the com- 
munication was what purported to be a photostatic copy 
of the declarations made by the Archbishop to the Mex- 
ican immigration authorities at Nueva Laredo on March 
4. This was offered as proof of the monstrous charge 
that the Archbishop had certified that he was a Protestant. 

A brief examination of this “ document” shows that 
as evidence it is worthless. It pictures a printed form 
which might have been set up in any country printing 
shop. Save for the scrawled initials “ Y. G.” it is un- 
signed. Answers to some thirty questions are inserted, 
apparently in pencil. No authentication of any kind is 
submitted with the document, and it might have been 
manufactured in the city of New York, not in Nueva 
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Laredo, and not on March 4 but on June 8. Considered 
as evidence the photostat is wholly inadmissible. It is a 
document which the most unlettered country justice of 
the peace would indignantly repudiate as an insult to his 
intelligence. 

So much for the “ evidence ” submitted by Mr. Elias. 
It is, of course, inconceivable that the Archbishop declared 
himself a Protestant on his entry into Mexico, or at any 
other time. In the first place, he is a man of honor, and 
an ecclesiastic of triéd and known piety. Next at the very 
time he is alleged to have stated that he was a Protestant, 
he presented papers which, supposing that the Mexican 
immigration officials could read, informed them plainly 
that he was a Bishop of the Catholic Church. At no time 
did he attempt to deny or even to disguise his sacred call- 
ing. The documents which he submitted to the Mexican 
officials are now in the possession of the Secretary of State 
at Washington; what action Mr. Kellogg proposes to 
adopt is still undisclosed. Contrary to the custom of the 
Foreign Office when a British subject has been treated 
with insult or injustice, Washington moves slowly and 
sometimes not at all. 

As Judge Alfred J. Talley observed in a letter published 
in the New York Herald-Tribune for June 20, not con- 
tent with persecution of the Catholic Church within its 
own boundaries, the Mexican Government continues to 
attack by calumny and brazen falsehood the character of 
an American citizen of the type of Archbishop Caruana. 
Judge Talley thinks it high time for us to consider whether 
we can with dignity and safety enter into amicable rela- 
tions with a Government which practices Sovietism at 
our very doors. “If the people of the United States,” he 
writes, “ could be made to understand that the present re- 
ligious persecution has as a background the Soviet idea 
of government, in operation only across the Mexican bor- 
der, a more serious view might be entertained of this un- 
doubted menace to American institutions.” 

Unfortunately ,a large part of the American press ac- 
cepts without examination the assurances of the Mexican 
Government that it attacks no one because of his creed. 
The falsity of these statements is made patent by an ex- 
amination of the Mexican Constitution, a plan of govern- 
ment never submitted to the Mexican people but forced 
upon them by an unscrupulous military junto. This docu- 
ment actually incorporates persecution of religion in the 
fundamental law of the land. All attempts, however peace- 
ful, to do away with this barbarous state of affairs is 
branded by the Mexican Government as “ interference 
with the Government.” 


Bishops Manning and Brent Deported 


A* application to conditions as they now exist in the 
United States will bring out clearly the true char- 
acter of this so-called Constitution. Let it be supposed 
that the United States deports Bishop Manning of New 
York and Bishop Charles Brent, who like Archbishop 
Caruana, was once a chaplain in the American army, on 
the ground that they are not native-born citizens. The 
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Government next forbids the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to hold property for hospitals, orphan asylums, homes for 
old people, and similar institutions for the care of the 
helpless, or to conduct schools. Episcopalians, clerics and 
laymen, begin to protest. Bishops Manning and Brent 
ask their people to petition the Government for relief, and 
to do what they can to bring about the repeal of this per- 
secuting legislation. At this point, the Government arrests 
the petitioners, and sentences them to jail, in many in- 
stances without even the formality of a trial, as “ political 
intriguers ” and “ plotters against good order.” The Epis- 
copalians might justly complain, we think, that they were 
being persecuted solely because of their religion. 

But in Mexico the Constitution goes even beyond 
these extremes. It so places every form of religion under 
political control that no clergyman can exercise his office 
according to the dictates of conscience, but must preach 
the creed and morality supplied him by an atheistical 
group at headquarters. As to the schools, the Constitution 
deprives parents of the right, certified as a natural right 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, to control the 
education of his children. In brief, the Mexican Constitu- 
tion utterly destroys freedom in religion and freedom in 
education. The Government which cancels these rights 
will respect ali other rights only so long as it wishes and 
no longer. It is not a Government with which the United 
States can maintain friendly relations. 

We are not asking for intervention. On the contrary, 
we protest that there has been far too much intervention 
already. But as American citizens who cherish the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious freedom we ask that this Gov- 
ernment stand aloof from a Government which in its 
fundamental law has declared its intention of destroying 
these principles. 


Natural and Political Rights 


RITING in the New York Herald-Tribune, a cor- 
respondent states his opinion that this country has 
all it can do to enforce its own Constitution, including the 
Eighteenth Amendment, without interfering “as _ re- 
quested with the religious questions of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment.” If the United States should intervene, he asks, 
“ why would not the Protestant Church be justified in pe- 
titioning the United States to call Argentina to account 
for having a Constitution that debars all but Roman Cath- 
olics from the presidency?” 

The writer fails to distinguish between a natural right, 
which is inalienable, and a strictly civil or political right, 
which is not. The natural right pertains to man because he 
is a man, not because he is a citizen, and therefore is above 
and beyond the power and control of the State. For fur- 
ther elucidation the Herald correspondent might profitably 
consult the Declaration of Independence. But the civil or 
political right is on another plane, and may be restricted, 
or even abolished, by competent authority for the com- 
mon good. Man everywhere has the natural and inalien- 
able right to worship Almighty God according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience. But he has no natural right to be 
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elected President of Argentina, or constable at Pea Vine 
Four Corners. His right in these respects is a civil or 
political, not a natural, right. The people may, and in 
fact must, prescribe that men seeking public office shall 
possess certain qualifications deemed necessary for the 
proper fulfillment of its duties. Thus in the United States, 
no man may. be elected President if he has not lived in 
the United States for fourteen years. Even though he 
may have been a resident for three score years, he is still 
disqualified if he happens to have been born in a foreign 
country. The United States cannot curtail his natural 
rights, but it may justly decline to extend to him all the 
civil and political rights held by the native-born citizen. 

The right possessed by the State to fix the qualifications 
of officials flows from its right to protect its own exist- 
ence and well-being. It is not pretended that this right 
cannot be abused. Undoubtedly it can be. We pass no 
judgment upon the disqualification of Protestants in Ar- 
gentina, because we are insufficiently acquainted with con- 
ditions in that country; obviously, however, debarment 
from public office would be unthinkable, constitutionally 
at least, in this country. But the fact that a Government 
or a people abuses a right cannot be urged against the ex- 
istence of the right and its proper use. 

However, there is no parallel between the Mexican Con- 
stitution which proposes to destroy natural rights and 
the Constitution of Argentina which is ‘alleged to with- 
hold certain political rights. Men everywhere possess 
the right to worship Almighty God as their conscience 
bids, to hold property, to petition for redress of griev- 
ances, and to control the education of their children, be- 
cause all are natural rights, and as such inalienable. But 
nowhere has man a natural right to hold office. 

Finally, we are not aware that Catholics, or any other 
group in this country, are requesting “interference with 
the religious questions of the Mexican Government.” 
What many Americans, irrespective of creed, ask is simp- 
ly that this Government decline to enter into fellowship 
with a dominant political group in Mexico whose practice 
and principles are destructive of rights and principles 
which we hold sacred. 


The Catholic Educational Association 
A LL truly Catholic societies have the one purpose of 
advancing the glory of God. It would be difficult, 
however, to find a work more important than that which 
the Catholic Educational Association, now holding its 
twenty-third Convention in Louisville, was founded to 
advance. 

Humanly speaking, the future of the Catholic cause in 
this country is conditioned by our support of the Catholic 
school. If we are to raise up a generation of God-fearing, 
law-abiding citizens, we must restore religion to its 
proper place in the training of the child, and the Catholic 
school alone insists upon that restoration. Its heroism 
now bids fair to shame our non-Catholic fellow-citizens 
into a reconsideration of the monstrous error that the 
schools of a free people must be based upon a philosophy 
that knows not God. 
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The Heart of the Congress 


Wicrrp Parsons, S.J. 


HE appeal to eye and ear and emotion was so great 
at the Eucharistic Congress that there was real 
danger of people forgetting the greater appeal, and 

that was the appeal to a nobler faculty, the intellect. 
Special feature writers from all over the country used 
up reams of paper and yards of typewriter-ribbon to 
transmit the blazing wonder of those crowds doing sincere 
honor to the Eucharistic King. Pageantry, trumpet calls, 
electric light, radio amplifiers, banners and flags of every 
nation, Solemn Pontifical High Mass in the Cathedral in 
the presence of the Legate and 300 Bishops and Arch- 
bishops and ten Cardinals, three great unforgettable 
Masses in the open air at the Stadium, the crowds at the 
Coliseum moved to the depths of their hearts by the 
world’s best oratory, the crashing climax of the Euchar- 
istic procession at Mundelein, all these went down on 
paper and over the wires and cables to every corner of 
this country and every foreign country, and it was well 
that it was so. This was an occasion when Christ was 
publicly honored in a great city, and by a great city, as 
rarely He had been honored before. 

But after all this was only the pageantry of the thing, 
great and wonderful though it was. The real fact about 
the Congress was that it was a Congress, and not merely 
a pageant. Now a Congress is not just a meeting, nor 
only a vast, enormous meeting. It is a meeting with a 
purpose. And that purpose, the right purpose of a Con- 
gress is to do honor, verbal honor, by discussion in set 
speeches and papers, to some one object. The original 
idea of these Eucharistic Congresses was to meet for the 
purpose of doctrinal and moral discussions on the mean- 
ing of the Eucharist and its effects on the soul. Distin- 
guished theologians from all countries were brought for 
these discussions and the records of past Congresses are 
a mine of learning and edification. 

It is true the Pontifical Masses and the processions and 
the pageantry are the highest kind of tribute to the Eu- 
charistic King, and in that sense they were participated in 
by millions of the Faithful of many lands. But after all 
they were only the pageantry of the thing, big and stir- 
ring though they were. In the halls and assemblies of 
the cities, crowds were meeting aside from the eyes of 
the world to listen to serious discourses embodying the 
deepest and the highest in human thought. Symbolizing 
in a way the cloistered thought of the great theologians 
toiling to bring to new developments the Divine Revela- 
tions of God’s hidden things, these crowds met and lis- 
tened and discussed, each in his own language, a Pente- 
cost of the Blessed Sacrament. 

At Chicago these things were not wanting. Great the- 
ologians and devout crowds were there and the papers 
read were not below the level of former years, and they 





were heard no less intelligently. But somehow they were 
not spectacular enough‘for the public press. The Press, 
it is true, as perhaps never before, rallied to the bigness of 
it all, and really caught its meaning in a fashion that as- 
tounded all who witnessed the pressmen at their work 
But it is one thing to sense the great popular fascination 
of the greatest popular demonstration of faith this con- 
tinent has ever seen, and it is another to turn aside to the 
shady paths of learning and pick the flowers that grow 
only in seclusion. That is why I have chosen that feature 
as the one most worthy to be stressed. It was at the 
same time the real solid heart of the Congress and a 
real proof that all this pageantry and riot of sound and 
color were no mere hollow shell. The Catholic religion is 
no mere external expression of emotion, it is a deeply in- 
tellectual system, and worthy of the most strenuous efforts 
of the human mind. The million Catholic Americans who 
were there realized this to the full, but I doubt if the rest 
of the world had it brought home to them in all its truth. 
The speeches and papers read at the Congress followed 
a very definite and well-prepared program. This program 
was made up at Rome by the Rev. Maurice de la Taille, 
S. J., professor of theology at the Gregorian University, 
one of the great theologians of modern days and author 
of “ Mysterium Fidei,” a treatise on the Holy Eucharist 
worthy of the great days of the Church. It was a matter 
of regret to all that circumstances did not allow him to 
attend the Congress at Chicago, and see how his ideas 
were carried out in America. ; 
The very conception of the plan and the way in which 
it was put into execution were equal to the dominating 
vote of bigness of the rest of the Congress. Four general 
meetings open to all the public were held, and at them 
were heard some of the great orators of the world. Car- 
dinals Faulhaber, Dubois, Piffl, Csernoch and O’Donnell, 
Archbishop Mannix, Mgr. Seipel, David I. Walsh, Henri 
Bourassa, Joseph Scott, K.S.G., were some of those who 
were scheduled for these general meetings. During all 
those days too, sectional meetings were held in every avail- 
able hall in the city, in every language that Chicago speaks, 
and some more. The names of the nations and peoples 
represented are here set down: England and the United 
States, Italy, France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Belgium, Holland, Syria, Jugoslavia, Spain, 
Mexico, Ukraine and Russia, Hungary, Greece, Portugal, 
Chaldea, and the Indians and Negro Catholics of this 
country, all of this surely in itself a tribute to the Catho- 
licity of the Church and the polyglot character of the 
city of Chicago. In these meetings pilgrims from many 
lands gathered and heard the praises of the Eucharistic 
King sung in the tongues of their fathers, source of pride 
for some and of nostalgia for others. There were, of 
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course, also, meetings in the traditional language of the 
Church, and not least of the impressive things was the 
Latin section for priests, at which were seen, too, more 
than one of our cultured laymen, who followed the pro- 
ceedings with attention and intelligence. 

All of these papers centered around one general theme, 
and this theme was one which combined in itself the doc- 
trinal and the practical: ‘“ The Eucharist and Christian 
Life.” This general theme was divided up into fifteen 
headings, which literally seemed to exhaust an inexhaust- 
ible subject. 

To those who have thought about it, it has doubtless oc- 
curred that the Church, under the guidance of its Divine 
Founder, cares for the individual in every phase of his 
spiritual life. The baby is born to that life when the 
waters of Baptism are poured over his head. When he 
is old enough to reason, and to commit sin, his health is 
repaired by the words of absolution in confession, and his 
soul is nourished by the food of the Eucharist, strength- 
ened by the Sacrament of Confirmation, prepared for its 
long journey to eternity by Extreme Unction. Even the 
reproduction of the species, the life of the race, is not for- 
gotten, and the Sacraments of Orders and Matrimony pre- 
pare for the spiritual and temporal generation of the 
Church’s sons and daughters. 


What Chicago 
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This was the dominating idea of the papers read at the 
Congress. The life of the soul, the beginning on earth of 
a glorious life in a future existence, is the chief preoccupa- 
tion of the Church, as it was of its Founder, Jesus Christ. 
To nourish this life Christ most wonderfully thought noth- 
ing would suffice but the reception of His own body and 
blood, and under the guise of bread and wine, He offers 
Himself to us as food and drink. “He who eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, and I will 
raise him up on the last day.” The soul will live forever, 
and even the body will one day be raised up from its dust 
to live forever also. Christ has promised it to those who 
eat his flesh and drink His blood. 

“ The Eucharist and Christian Life,” this was the theme 
of the Chicago Congress. Christian life at its outset in 
First Holy Communion, and at its end on earth in the 
Viaticum, or food for the journey; Christian life fortified 
by this food, persevering pure and unsullied on the pil- 
grimage, united to God on earth and still more closely in 
heaven; and united, by communion with the same Christ, 
with all men who partake of the Eucharist, and with the 
dead for whom the sacrifice is offered ; these were some of 
the ideas developed in the papers read at the Congress, 
food for a thousand meditations and a thousand thanksgiv- 
ings after Communion. 


Has Achieved 


Witiram I. Lonercan, S.J. 


OR those who understood the ceremonies which 
added such splendor to the magnificent Pontifical 

Mass that inaugurated the Congress, its most 
thrilling moment, apart from the Consecration, was not 
unlikely that immediately following the Agnus Dei when 
the “ Kiss of Peace” was passed around the sanctuary. 
From the side of the Papal Legate his Archpriest went 
to join the venerable celebrant, Bishop Heylen of Bel- 
gium, in the sublime prayer of the Church for Christian 
peace and concord that is part of every Mass, except a 
Mass for the dead. Then together they kissed the altar 
symbolic of Christ the Prince of Peace, on which at the 
moment He was actually though sacramentally present, 
and following this they embraced with the hallowed salu- 
tation: “ Peace be to you!” Immediately the greeting 
was carried back by the Archpriest to Cardinal Bonzano, 
a message from Christ through the Celebrant to the repre- 
sentative of His Vicar. In turn the Papal Legate com- 
municated it to Monsignor Seipel, ex-Chancellor of Aus- 
tria, one of his assisting priests, and then to the rest of 
those about his throne and finally to the Deacon of the 
Mass, Very Rev. Auguste Pelletier, S.S.S. The latter 
brought it to each of the enthroned Cardinals and to the 
senior Archbishops by whom it was passed along, each 
giving it to his neighbor—Frenchman and German, Aus- 
trian and Italian, Irishtman and Englishman, Spaniard and 


Pole, Greek and Oriental and the rest. They differed in 
language, color, race and nation; some of them came 
from countries politically at odds, but understood by ail 
and significant for all were the Latin greeting and the 
embrace. 

It was the Church’s intensely dramatic gesture for the 
peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ, emblematic 
of the finest type of a League of Nations. The Mass and 
the Eucharistic Congress were accomplishing what Gen- 
eva had failed to bring about. The world came to Chi- 
cago and found what it could not find elsewhere, what 
statesmen had talked about and planned for, but never 
realized: a union of mind and heart for the betterment of 
the nations. And the world will be holier and happier 
for the Congress. 

It is to the credit of Illinois’ splendid metropolis that 
during the days of the Congress the city caught that spirit 
of Christ, for its great heart overflowed with hospitality 
for the strangers within its gates. Their wants and com- 
forts were all eagerly anticipated. Too much cannot be 
said commendatory of the esprit de corps and the cour- 
tesy and consideration of the hotel-workers and car-con- 
ductors and shop-keepers and above all of the policemen. 
Chicago generously gave the world of its best. True, it 
received in return the thrill of its entire history. Much 
money, too, was expended by the pilgrims, though most 
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of them were too busy with the Congress meetings and 
events to have time for shopping, much less for amuse- 
ment. But important as was the publicity for the city 
and the economic advantages that came to it with the 
Congress, its chief gain was the spiritual lesson taught by 
the Congressists, their example of faith and devotion. 

But it is to the renovation of Catholic spirit itself, ap- 
parent on all sides and unquestionably the most important 
outcome of the Congress, that I would call atten- 
tion. The Eucharistic Congress was for all Catholics who 
witnessed it or participated in it a grand spiritual revival. 
Every one felt his heart warmed, his faith inflamed, his 
devotion intensified. Each and every religious feature 
was a new inspiration, the whole growing in significance 
from the first service until the last. There were, first of 
all, the million Communions on the opening Sunday 
morning. In every church a Pontifical Mass (more than 
three hundred Bishops and Archbishops were in the city) 
was celebrated either at midnight or early dawn, at which 
hundreds approached the holy table. The confessions 
the night before were consoling to the priests and inspir- 
ing to the people. Improvised confessionals were used in 
almost every church. Where no confessionals could be 
had the priests heard at the altar-rails, in the hotels—any 
place. 

Chicago’s Coliseum has been the scene of many remark- 
able gatherings but none so strange as the crowd that 
flocked there on the eve of the Congress for confession. 
As one of the secular dailies noted, many of the penitents 
were evidently men and women to whom the Holy Sacra- 
ment had long been strange and every street in the city 
led to where human hearts, burdened with sin, might seek 
the solace of a religion some of them had long forgotten. 
Indifferent and lukewarm and apathetic Catholics caught 
the enthusiasm of the fervent. More proud of their re- 
ligion, they were filled with a new appreciation of the 
personality of Christ and of what the Eucharist might 
mean in their lives. Edifying incidents of the first night’s 
confessions might be recounted interminably. Penance 
and Holy Communion have surely grown in importance 
with the Congressists and the Catholics of Chicago. 

In addition there was the marvelous outpouring of 
grace that came to the Faithful with attendance at Mass 
and during the Holy Hour and in visits during Exposition 
periods. Substantially invisible though this grace is, yet 
it certainly became visible in its results that promised to 
endure. The peace and joy that come with a good con- 
science and nearness to Christ were everywhere manifest. 
Piety and pleasure locked arms with the Congressists and 
all were radiantly happy. There were literally over a 
hundred Masses in some of the churches each morning— 
an admirable spectacle, the more edifying and fruitful in 
their effects for the Communions that accompanied them. 
Incidentally, it was inspiring to witness the zeal of Chi- 
cago’s altar boys who served the Masses and who parti- 
cipated in the various church ceremonies, conspicuous 
among them for their modesty and edification being the 
young lads, presumably from Quigley Preparatory Semi- 
nary and the Cathedral parish, who participated in the 








official functions at the Cathedral and the Stadium. There 
were, too, the growth in knowledge and practice derived 
from the papers read at the general and sectional meet- 
ings and the keener appreciation that came to our Catho- 
lic people of the beauty of their liturgy, music, ritual 
and symbolism. 

Bishops and clergy benefited equally with the laity. 
One must be a better priest for what he witnessed at Chi- 
cago. Ten thousand and more clergymen were in attend- 
ance, and a fine body of men they looked as they walked 
in the various processions or moved about the city at- 
tracting everywhere the respect and attention of the peo- 
ple. Catholics in Chicago felt justly proud of our clergy. 
As I watched them myself and then noted with what ap- 
parent admiration so many fine, clear-eyed, manly Catho- 
lic youths in the line of march studied them, I could not 
but feel that when the full history of the Congress is 
written in the Book of Life not its least glorious result 
will be the large number of priests, the beginnings of 
whose sacerdotal vocations will be attributable to what 
they there witnessed. To many Catholic American boys 
who realized that these men were once red-blooded lads 
like themselves who had risen from the struggles of life, 
some of them even to be Princes of the Church, there will 
doubtless have come the ambition to aspire in their own 
turn to the sacred priesthood. Nor can the Congress 
have been less important in the lives of the sixty thousand 
children who raised their voices in the Stadium in the 
beautiful Missa “De Angelis.’ They will have in it a 
niemory that is bound to influence the future practice of 
their religion. 

But many and stupendous as were the results of the 
Congress to the pilgrims and Catholic people of Chicago, 
the renovation of Catholic spirit that its inaugurators 
meant to be its chief fruit will be far more widespread. 
As the rays of the monstrance radiate in all directions 
from the center where the Host is encased, so from the 
heart of Chicago in which the Eucharistic King was sol- 
emnly enthroned last week the spiritual effects of the 
Congress will radiate to every part of the world, com- 
municating new life and vitality and energy to the whole 
Catholic people. Each pilgrim will carry back to his fam- 
ily, each pastor to his parish, each bishop to his diocese, a 
tale as romantic and chivalric and enthusiastic as was ever 
told. They will have caught in Chicago new love and 
enthusiasm for their Faith, which they will carry away 
with them, on to Alaska, to India, to China—the world 
over. 

Many of these pilgrims have seen, in their own lands, 
the Church only in her struggles and her sorrow, but at 
Chicago they witnessed the glory of a new Tabor and they 
will be inspirited by the vision to greater individual efforts 
at personal sanctification and more zealous parochial and 
diocesan efforts for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom. A 
new apostolic and eucharistic spirit will pervade the world 
disseminated by the pilgrims to Chicago for they now 
know better what Catholic individuals and organizations 
can do for the cause of religion. In Chicago love for 
Christ and enthusiasm for the Faith were the chief reac- 
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tions on the part of Catholics to what they witnessed and 
participated in. Where love and enthusiasm are wedded 
the future is bright with promise. Long after its mul- 
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titudes have been dispersed the 1926 Eucharistic Congress 
will continue to be a factor in leading to higher perfection 
the Catholic people of the world. 


Non-Catholic Chicago 


Francis Tavsor, S.J. 


ON-CATHOLIC Chicago is passing through a 
N series of emotional experiences new to it. In the 
first place it is wondering deeply and with mysti- 
fication. It is wondering whether or not the International 
Eucharistic Congress is a greater event than was the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, for that is the touchstone 
of all Chicago gatherings. By all it is admitted that the 
Conventions, Congresses, Assemblies and all sundry af- 
fairs that ever happened since Mother Leary’s cow kicked 
the famous lantern have been only minor affairs. And it 
is now asking itself if the Columbian Exposition attend- 
ance of 750,000 is, gradually being dwarfed by the mil- 
lions of the Eucharistic Congress. 

While it wonders at the immensity of the Congress, it is 
scmewhat mystified to know just what this tremendous 
gathering is for and what it is doing. It is troubling 
itself to discover what is the magnet that is drawing all 
the Roman collars, all the strangely-garbed nuns, all the 
purple robes and the gold copes, all the brilliant cardinali- 
tial red to certain focal points in the old town where the 
crowd surpasses all previous records for attendance and 
for good order and for religious sincerity. 

In the midst of this mystification of the non-Catholic 
there is a strong element of amazement. The Klan mind, 
whose presence has happily been inconspicuous all during 
this celebration, is confirmed in its claim that there are 
many more Catholics in the world than those lonely ones 
scattered through the Bible belt. It suspects that the 
greater number of the twenty million Catholics of the 
United States have been assembled on the streets and in 
the Stadium of Chicago. It is frankly amazed at the 
universality of this Church that can gather Cardinals 
from all over Europe, bishops and archbishops from the 
islands of the Pacific, from South America, from India, 
priests from every nationality under the sun, and laymen 
who are wealthy and influential and even of royal lineage 
from the four points of the compass. But apart from 
the negligible Klan, it is a most salutary thing for the 
average non-Catholic Chicagoan to have these and a 
multiplicity of other such impressions limned on his mind. 

Chicago has been taken away from its people for at 
least four days by a peaceful, kindly religious invasion. 
It has been captured as truly as any medieval fortress 
was ever captured by a ruthless marauder. For Chicago, 
the normal, the ordinary, the native, has been truly over- 
whelmed by the Catholic host. The invaders have so 
monopolized the main streets and arteries as to close them 
almost completely to traffic, they have crowded the busi- 
ness people out of their ordinary street cars and elevated 


railways, they have nearly disrupted all the business ac- 
tivities and have taken over completely the hotel accom- 
modations and the restaurants. I must confess some 
slight pity for the directors of the business houses and 
department stores, for example, and for the managers of 
the theaters, some of them, and of the motion picture 
houses. They are complaining that their clientele has 
deserted them. Natives and visitors are so interested in 
the spirit that they are not buying material goods. They 
are so attracted by the living pageantry that they have all 
but deserted the make-believe of the stage and the still 
life of the screen. So appalling had the material situa- 
tion become on the second day of the Congress that a 
movement was started to impress all Chicagoans with a 
fact that they had forgotten, that “ business was being 
carried on as usual.” 

The wonderment and amazement of Chicago is good 
for it; its dismay, later, may react against the Catholic 
natives. It may rouse up a strong and a bitter and a 
jealous animosity; it may lead to a counter movement 
tending to show that Catholics do not entirely own the 
world; it may work up the latent animosity of revivalists to 
safeguard their own sheep, to take some means of show- 
ing that all that is glorious is not Catholic; it may be 
used as a strong argument to prove that the Catholics are 
getting too powerful and assertive. But not now. Not 
now in Chicago, for this week there is no hearing for 
any attack on Catholicism and no backing for any or- 
ganized opposition. Not now, for Chicago seems as 
Catholic these four days as ever Rome was in the Middle 
Ages. 

Every visitor that has come to Chicago for the Euchar- 
istic Congress has been deeply impressed by the civic 
and the non-Catholic religious welcome that has been 
accorded. The City Hall is seldom decorated for such 
occasions as Conventions and the like, but now it is sur- 
rounded by arches and pillars, and is hung with the 
goid and white of the papal colors. The railroad stations 
are festive with bunting and the taxis bear a welcome 
and so do the street cars. The streets are gay with the 
flags of many nations, the store windows display signs 
with the monstrance on them, and the Eucharistic shield 
is prominent on all the public buildings and offices. Even 
the telegraph blanks are decorated with the aureole about 
the Host in the monstrance. The newspapers have simply 
surrendered their columns to the Congress news, and their 
picture pages to the dignitaries and the ceremonies. In 
every way that a metropolis can show its appreciation, 
Chicago has shown it. So hearty has been the coopera- 
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tion that the Chamber of Commerce offered a million dol- 
lars to the Congress officials for assisting them in their 
varied activities. But the cool million was warmly re- 
fused. This has won tributes such as that overheard in a 
street car. “ You have to hand it to these Catholics. 
They are doing the greatest thing that Chicago has ever 
seen. And they haven’t taken a ten-cent piece from 
anybody except their own people.” 

While it may not cause intense surprise that there 
should have been such civic cooperation, and such na- 
tional, as in the address of welcome from Mr. Davis and 
the message from President Coolidge, and such military, 
as that of the presence of regular troops, more for par- 
ade purposes than for useful duty, it is most gratifying 
that the Congress has evoked such welcome testimonials 
from the Protestant pulpit. A week before the Congress 
opened, the Episcopalians in convention had sounded a 
keynote affirming their cooperation and commendation of 
the Congress. The Sunday sermons on the first day of 
the Congress, in a startling degree, contained quotable 
sentences and sentiments of pastors of varied denomina- 
tions. Some preachers, of course, were oblivious of the 
presence of a million or two of men, women and children 
engaged in the profoundest and the largest religious 
gathering that ever assembled between our two oceans and 
were more interested in the advance of prohibition or the 
question “Is the Universe Evolved by Atomic Force?” 
But the majority made reference to the significance of 
the Congress. Though these mostly modified their tri- 
butes by a profession of their divergent views on the man- 
ners of worshiping God, they seemed anxious to stress 
the fact that Catholics have something in common with 
themselves. They even seemed to imply that they were 
glad that they had some common meeting points with 
Catholics. “ All liberal Protestants can heartily concur 
in the purpose of the Eucharistic Congress as expressed 
in the official souvenir. . . . ” spoke a Presbyterian clergy- 
man. After assuring his hearers that Protestants can “ en- 
ter into the spirit of this Congress if not into the letter,” he 
concluded by saying that “it is gratifying and refreshing 
to thoughtful Churchmen of all creeds to know that in the 
assembling of this Congress, the common and material 
note has never been sounded and that the emphasis has 
been placed exclusively on the spiritual and moral.” And 
a Methodist Episcopalian frankly asserted that Catholic 
and Protestant both bear “ witness to the living story of 
the presence of Christ in his Church.” Though they 
bear that witness differently, they bear the same witness, 
he continued, at the manger, at the cross, at the empty 
tomb, and here in the Eucharist. He opened his arms to 
the clergy and his mind to the teaching of the Church, 
for he declared that “ I would be glad to have any priests 
who would be willing to occupy the pulpit with me.” 
It is no great surprise that the Episcopalian pulpit 
should be friendly, but it is a matter of gratification that 
the actual holding of the Congress should be characterized 
thus: “In this event religion is the dominant factor and 
Christ is being exalted in Chicago as on no other occa- 
sion.” Another preacher, with insight, declared “The 
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heart of the Eucharistic Congress lies far beneath its 
pageantry of color and procession. It is a very simple 
and yet wonderful thing. The sacrament which the 
Congress is honoring is the sacrament of the Christian 
Church.” 

These and a dozen similar statements are public. But 
their sincerity is evidenced here on the streets of Chicago 
in manifold ways by the Protestant and non-Christian pub- 
lic. Seldom has such courtesy been extended by those 
not of the Faith, to the collar of the priest and to 
the headdress of the Sister. At other religious convoca- 
tions in other cities than Chicago, I have personally noted 
a grin or a beady, cold eye, or an artfully expressed ex- 
pression of sarcasm, or a harsh or an insulting word. 
But not here in Chicago has this happened, not in. my 
own experience and not in that of the hundred other 
priests with whom I have talked. Rather, one feels not 
only at home and welcome but even experiences a tempta- 
tion to be proud and flaunting of the religious trappings. 

Such is the impression that non-Catholic Chicago has 
made upon its visitors. This is a factual confession that 
starts a query as to what impression Catholic visitors and 
natives are now making on the non-Catholic element. It 
must be laudatory, if their minds are open, but as the 
hotel waiter confided to me, “ Some is this way and some 
is that.” At least, non-Catholic Chicago has had an in- 
tensive course of instruction in every matter Catholic dur- 
ing the past week. From the store windows and at the 
municipal pier it viewed the various designs of vestments, 
and in the Chicago American it had the nature of the 
vestments, their use and history, and the prayers that are 
said by the priest as he puts them on well explained. They 
learned a great deal about the ranks of the hierarchy, their 
positions and their robes, and a still more technical amount 
about the liturgy of the Church, of its ceremonies, of 
how the Church honors God by magnificent pageantry 
and opulent and oriental magnificence, by the use of all 
the senses and its appeal to all the emotions. It is not un- 
thinkable that certain minds have been impressed by the 
startling contrast of a drab, plain meeting house where 
God is praised without either ceremony or ritual, and the 
beauty, the art, the thrilling splendor of a warm, brilliant, 
sparkling service in the Cathedral and the luxurious 
abandon of movement and color and sound in a huge 
stadium where a world-wide gathering holds a service 
that began so to be held centuries ago in the mist of Chris- 
tian antiquity. 

There is now being given in Chicago a course of in- 
struction to the city, as to the nation, on the Catholic 
Church, on its four marks, on its world-wide catholicity, 
age-old antiquity, its deep-seated holiness, and most of 
all its organic unity in doctrine both in practice and aim. 
And not only in the matter of Catholic evidences of reli- 
gion but also in the specific dogma of Catholicism is Chi- 
cago, non-Catholic Chicago especially, being educated— 
and most particularly through the Chicago American and 
the Herald Examiner. For it is startling to realize the 
boldness with which Catholic belief and dogma and teach- 
ing has been blazoned on the front pages of the news- 
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papers under heavy black headline. It must be a hard bigot 
who has missed the poetry and the romance and the glory 
and the holiness of the Catholic Church during these days 
of festive celebration in honor of the Eucharistic King. 
Chicago has learned these and many other things during 
the week; for example, that there must be a Catholic 
school system if there are 62,000 children of elementary 
grades singing at one time. 

That is a different story. Now I must make one sigh 
of regret. Non-Catholic Chicago was crowded out by 
Catholic Chicago. It is to be regretted that the Stadium 
was not given over to non-Catholics so that they might 
witness just what the Catholic Church is in its sublimer 
moments. Everything was free, no tickets were required 
for the meetings. 
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_ Perhaps, as I hinted before, the bigot may emerge from 
the hole, as the rat from his hiding place after the ban- 
quet. But the words of Cardinal Mundelein that so feli- 
citously and graciously sum up this entire Congress must 
ever be remembered by him. In his opening address, Car- 
dinal Mundelein could not have spoken more truthfully 
and sincerely than when he said: “ Far be it from us to 
look upon this Congress as a demonstration of our 
strength and numbers. Little would it avail us were it 
to vaunt our superiority and our glory. Rather it is our 
hope that the example of our vivid attachment to the Holy 
Eucharist and our evident appreciation of the gift that is 
ours therein may encourage those earnest, honest ones 
to iearn for themselves of this marvelous condescension 
on (s0d’s part to us humans.” 


The Education of the Signers 


M. B. DownING 


tutored man in humble walks to attain wealth and 

prominence, but the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were educated, as the term might be ac- 
cepted as applying to conditions in the colonies in 1776, 
Some had received only those elements of knowledge ob- 
tainable in the colonial schools or their substitutes, home 
teachers or apprenticeship to a scholar. But an educated 
ruling class had been established on American soil, many 
years before the bell in Carpenter’s Hall pealed forth its 
momentous message and the Signers in a substantial ma- 
jority came from this class. 

There are few evidences of the self-made man among 
the fifty-six Signers, or of the presence of the “ common 
people,” or of the wisdom of their majorities of which 
so much is said by commentators on the American Revo- 
lution. Whether born in the colonies or immigrants to 
them, the Signers came from the self-reliant responsible 
stock which traditionally produces the pioneers of pros- 
perous nations. That so many of the native colonials 
had educated their sons in the best colleges of Europe is 
proof of this, and that some who were born in the British 
Isles had received excellent academic training before leav- 
ing them is another indication of the type of citizen who 
make up this immortal list. 

Seats of learning in the New World contributed their 
quota. Harvard, William and Mary, Princeton, Yale, the 
University of Pennsylvania and various private schools 
may be mentioned, of which preeminently important was 
the Jesuit academy at Bohemia Manor, the first Catholic 
educational institution in the English portion of the United 
States, where Charles Carroll of Carrollton received his 
first training. Lovell’s Latin School in Boston figures in 
the education of Samuel Adams and Robert Treat Paine 
and the Braintree Academy prepared John Adams for 
Harvard. 

All the delegates from Massachusetts, which had the 
honor of furnishing the president of the Congress, were 


T was possible in pre-Revolutionary days for an un- 
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college-bred men. The two Adams, Paine, Hancock, and 
Elbridge Gerry had received degrees from Harvard. 
Next in order, as the colonies were written into the Dec- 
laration, came New Hampshire with three delegates, 
Josiah Bartlett, William Whipple and Matthew Thornton. 
Bartlett had studied privately with such good results that 
at sixteen he was able to begin the study of medicine, and 
he figures among the founders of the nation who followed 
the healing art. Whipple came from Kittery, Maine, and 
cwed all his scholastic training to the common schools of 
that town. As he was a rollicking sailorman, this proved 
ample for his needs. Matthew Thornton like his colleague 
Bartlett was a physician and a good one, practicing in 
Londonderry, New Hampshire. He was born in Ireland 
and had made his classical studies before immigrating. 

Harvard can claim two of the Signers from Connecti- 
cut, Oliver Wolcott and William Williams. Roger Sher- 
man, like Benjamin Franklin, might be placed under the 
category of self-made and self-educated men, but both 
were phenominal in the uses made of meager scholastic 
opportunities and both possessed a touch of genius. 
Samuel Huntington, the fourth Connecticut Signer was 
educated in the common schools, but took up Latin under 
private teachers and was a successful and erudite lawyer 
when he affixed his name to Jefferson’s document. Stephen 
Hopkins, a farmer, had been prepared by a good funda- 
mental training when he signed for Rhode Island, and 
William Ellery, son of a lieutenant governor of the same 
colony, had received the A.B. degree from Harvard, and 
was an astute lawyer. 

Two of the Signers from New York, Philip Livingston 
and Lewis Morris, graduated from Yale. William Floyd, 
son of a wealthy landowner, was excellently educated at 
home; Francis Lewis, born in London, had attended the 
celebrated Westminster School and was among the few of 
these devoted patriots who could be called a linguist, know- 
ing the classic tongues and several of those of modern 
Europe. He was also acquainted with Cymric and Gaelic, 
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the spoken languages of both Wales and Ireland. 

Of the delegates from New Jersey whose names are 
found on the charter of liberty, Abraham Clark was a 
lawyer of Elizabethtown, Richard Stockton followed the 
legal profession in Princeton, John Witherspoon was 
president of Princeton and a native of Edinburgh, Francis 
Hopkinson was a lawyer, and John Hart was educated in 
the primary schools. All except the last could write aca- 
demic degrees after their names, and Dr. Witherspoon, 
it will be recalled, was, with Carroll, the only Signer 
who could converse easily in Latin with the Commander 
of the French army of alliance, Comte de Rochambeau. 
The valiant Field Marshal of France could speak no 
English but he was a pupil of the Jesuit Fathers at Ven- 
dome and an excellent Latinist. 

Benjamin Franklin rather overshadows the scholastic 
attainments of his colleagues from Pennsylvania, several 
of whom had the best training possible in the New World, 
augmented by travel and study in the Old. History now 
crowns him as the “greatest American,” preeminent in 
patriotism, in diplomacy, in statesmanship, in economics, 
in science and philosophy. John Morton, a surveyor, had 
been traned at home. George Clymer, a prosperous mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, was given a practical training by 
an uncle. James Smith, an Irishman, studied in the Phila- 
delphia College, afterwards the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. George Taylor, a physician, the son of an Epis- 
copalian clergyman, was also born in Ireland and had a 
good classical education before coming to this country. 
James Wilson, a Scotchman, studied in the Universities of 
Edinburg and Glasgow and taught Latin in the Pennsyl- 
vania college before he took up the study of law. Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, a most distinguished medical practioner, 
with a heroic record in several epidemics in Phladelphia 
and Washington, D. C., studied in the Nottingham, Mary- 
land Academy, graduated from Princeton, and received his 
medical degree from the University of Edinburgh. Robert 
Morris, a native of London, was privately educated in 
Philadelphia. George Ross, a lawyer, studied in the local 
schools of Delaware, his native State, and made his legal 
studies in the University of Pennsylvania. Caesar Rodney 
and George Read of Delaware, were classical scholars, 
though privately taught. 

In the Southern States are found the most cultured and 
scholarly of the Signers, except a few from Massachu- 
setts, where good substantial home-training had been re- 
inforced by foreign studies. Among these is Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, who, after leaving the Bohemia 
Academy, continued his education under the Jesuits at St. 
Omer and finished at the college of Louis le Grande in 
Paris. Carroll, the only Catholic among the fifty-six 
Signers, is always mentioned among the most learned cul- 
tured and broadminded of the Signers, and with him are 
listed Thomas Jefferson, Arthur Middleton of South 
Carolina, Witherspoon and Wilson, the last two being for- 
eign-born. 

Of the Maryland Signers, Samuel Chase, who later 
attained the dignity of the Supreme Court, was taught by 
his father, an Episcopalian clergyman of Somerset County; 







































William Paca claimed the University of Pennsylvania as 
his Alma Mater, and Thomas Stone had a classical educa- 
tion, obtained privately. In Virginia, William and Mary 
was the learned mother of Jefferson, Carter Braxton, 
Benjamin Harrison and George Wythe. Thomas Nelson 
was a student at Cambridge, England. The Lees, Richard 
Henry and Francis Lightfoot attended the classic school 
of Mr. Craig, a Scotchman, who educated many of the 
sons of the Virginia planters. 

From North Carolina came William Hooper, a lawyer, 
Joseph Hewes and John Penn, of the same profession, and 
all were well educated and had good practices in their 
several communities. Hooper took his legal degree at 
Harvard. South Carolina had as Signers gentlemen 
farmers, all brilliant, well-bred men, who had been pre- 
pared for life by expensive tutors and at the best European 
seats of learning. Edward Rutledge had an excellent clas- 
sical training when he went to London and was trained 
for the law at Temple Court. Thomas Heyward, after a 
similar grounding at home, studied law at the Inns of 
Court in the British capital and both stood at the top of 
the legal ranks not only in their State but in all tke South. 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., made his higher studies in the vener- 
able University of Cambridge after having spent five years 
at Eton. He practised before the Inner Temple in London 
for ten years and had gained much valuable experience 
when he returned home to find himself in command of 
a military company defending his country. Arthur Mid- 
dleton went to the famous English public school of Hack- 
ney at the age of twelve. He studied art, literature, and 
music on the continent. 

Of the Georgia Signers, Button Gwinett had lived in 
the colony less than two years and he died May 27, 1777, 
only a brief time after affixing his name to the Declaration. 
He had studied in London and was of scholarly trend. 
Lyman Hall, another physician, was a native of Connecti- 
cut. He had studied at Yale before going South. George 
Walton, of all the Signers could boast neither the academic 
training of the seminaries nor a knowledge of the primary 
branches taught in the public schools. Yet like the present 
head of the State Department, Hon. Frank Kellogg, who 
is without an Alma Mater, he was consumed with ambi- 
tion to study law, mastered all the rudiments and became 
as well versed in the profession as his colleagues who 
studied abroad, or in the best colonial schools. 

Button Gwinnett was the first and Charles Carroll of 
Carrolton the last of all the Signers to die. In the latter 
Daniel Webster saw the epitome of the greatness and vir- 
tues of all the others and no eulogium in subsequent years 
can reach the grandeur of his tribute. 

He is not dead, for little that is great and good can die. To his 
country he will live forever, in all that perpetuates the memory 
of man on earth, in the record of splendid acts, in the offspring 
of intellect, in the respect of all mankind. He and all the Signers 
shall live in their example, and in the influence which their lives 
and efforts, their principles and opinions now exercise and shall 
continue to exercise on the affairs of men, not alone in their own 
country but throughout the world. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was one of the Signers 
who possessed in their day the widest sphere of influence. 
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Education 
What Constitutes a Junior High School 


Sister JoseFita Marta, S.S.J., Pu.D. 


O answer the query an effort has been made to secure 

the opinion of men most competent to judge what 
a Junior High School is, or should be. The information 
thus obtained is interesting as showing a varied and de- 
veloping conception of this new type of school; the 
validity of each opinion or definition depends on the vision 
of the author. Charles Hugh Johnston, a pioneer in sec- 
ond-art school organization, after giving a comprehensive 
definition, specifically mentions that, in the Junior High 
School “curriculum differentiation is the crucial issue.” 
The “ New International Dictionary,” aided by experts in 
the science of education, gives the following definition : 

The Junior High School is a school organization intermediate 
between the grammar school and the high school, formed by the 
union of the upper grades of the grammar school usually with 
one and occasionally with two grades of the high school, making 
a separate group, and Tey to provide for individual differences 
among students, and also to facilitate transfer from the grammar 
school to the high school, especially by allowing a limited amount 
of elective studies, and by employing departmental teaching. 

Another educator has defined it as “an institution for 
the education of boys and girls of early adolescence.” But 
after all, may we not say of the Junior High School what 
Augustine Birrell has said of liberalism, that it “is not 
at present a definite institution but rather a state of mind, 
or a striving to achieve a vision either limited or extensive.” 
From these data we can infer how unwise it would be 
to concede any definition as more than tentative. 

A careful study, however, of these definitions should 
go far towards clarifying the issue and demonstrating the 
fact that a Junior High School is not the refuge of fads, 
frills and fancies in education; neither is it a dumping 
ground for mental defectives or incorrigible boys and 
girls. The addition over night of a ninth grade in the 
building, partly to provide for the pupils of the neighbor- 
hood, and partly to relieve the over-crowded high schools, 
does not constitute a Junior High School. Neither does 
departmental teaching in the eighth and ninth grades con- 
stitute such an organization. Something more is required, 
and with Johnston, I believe that differentiated curriculum 
and the ministering to the individual needs, abilities, skills 
and capacities of the pupils is the crucial issue. So that 
a Junior High School which fails to inculcate a guidance 
program in its organization schedule, is either stunted in 
its growth, or has no excuse for its existence. 

Too many trades must not be represented in the Junior 
High School courses, and differentiation into fine distinc- 
tions of trade preparation at too early an age is unwise 
for various reasons, among which may be cited the neces- 
sity for expensive machinery. From the very beginning 
these courses are simply to enable the boy and girl to 
find himself or herself, to discover the gifts, talents, abil- 
ities wherein kind Nature meant them to excel. Boys so 
far over-age as to need trade instruction in shops should 
be enrolled in special trade schools or in senior technical 
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high schools, rather than in schools designed primarily for 
children of early adolescent age. 

The aim of the Junior High School was clearly defined 
by the North Central Association when in 1918, it adopted 
the following statement of its purposes : 

1. To continue through its instructional program the aim of 
public education in a democracy. 

2. To reduce to a minimum the elimination of pupils by offering 
types of work best suited to their interests, needs and capacities. 

3. To give the pupil an opportunity under systematic educational 
guidance, to discover his dominant interests, capacities and limit- 
ations with reference to his future vocational activities, or to the 
continuance of his education in higher schools. 

4. To economize time through such organization and administra- 
tion of subjects and courses, both for those who will continue 
their education in higher schools, and for those who will enter 
immediately into life’s activities. 

For the carrying out of the ideals and purposes of a 
Junior High School an adequate building and competent 
teachers are necessary. These ideals and purposes are to 
be realized through the program of studies, through other 
co-ordina‘ing activities and co-operative government. 

With regard to the curriculum, the first half of the first 
year should be a transition or an adjustment period, hence 
the course should be a continuation of the elementary 
course but presented from a new viewpoint. It is im- 
possible and unwise to prescribe definite work for all 
Junior High Schools regardless of what has been accom- 
plished in the previous elementary grades. The flexibility 
or, shall we say, variability, in elementary school work 
makes it necessary for the Junior High School program 
to base itself soundly on what has preceded. 

The aim, however, should be to make a survey of the 
chief departments of human knowledge at the period of 
the child’s life when he demands change, variety, and 
human interest rather than completeness and logical ar- 
rangement. The work of the Junior High School can well 
comprise courses in English literature, general social sci- 
ences, general mathematics, general science, foreign lang- 
uages—for those who have the ability and the desire to 
study such—music, art and physical education. By perus- 
ing such courses a pupil has landmarks of the chief fields 
of knowledge established, and is better equipped to leave 
school permanently or to go into the senior high school, 
than is the pupil who has been doing little in the seventh 
grade and reviewing work in the eighth grade—usually a 
stultifying process—instead of opening new vistas as do 
the general courses in the Junior High Schools. 

The establishment of Junior High Schools throughout 
the country marks the greatest advance yet made towards 
the realization of the democratic ideals of “ equal oppor- 
tunity.’ For the aim of a Junior High School should be 
to provide these opportunities by ministering to the indi- 
vidual needs, tastes, and aptitudes; to guide youth in 
that plastic cross-section of life in which habits making 
for perfect manhood and womanhood are readily formed. 
It should continue academic work with a clearly defined 
guidance program, comprehensive enough to insure the 
well-rounded development of every individual, and at the 
same time, permit the least gifted to develop his potential 
powers to the utmost. 
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Sociology 
Fourth of July Musings 


F. A. FuLLHARDT 


HE Constitution as submitted in 1787 was not popu- 

lar with the people. It seemed to give the Govern- 
ment too much power. Through its history it has suffered 
from a certain unpopularity, if one may judge by the 
attempts to amend it. From 1789 to the present time 
more than 2,400 resolutions proposing approximately 
3,500 amendments have been offered, and the trend to 
amendment manifests an alarming increase within the 
last few years. The early Americans feared the grant 
of power to the Federal Government and therefore care- 
fully hedged it by the Ten Amendments. Their sons of 
the present day offer more and more amendments, but 
to increase the power of the Federal Government. Some 
have ‘simply forgotten the principles of the Fathers. 
Others are honest in their determination to deprive the 
sovereign States of rights by transferring them to Wash- 
ington. 

“ Bureaucracy ” is the cry today. Washington is con- 
tinually appropriating and accepting new prerogatives and 
powers. The farmers demand Federal assistance ; last year 
saw the coal-miners and operators seeking presidential ar- 
bitration; certain elements call upon Congress to create 
a Federal Educational Department; the merchant marine 
men want the Government to subsidize an American mer- 
chant fleet ; there is a move to have radios nationally regu- 
lated ; and some people would provide that all aliens should 
be registered, fingerprinted and shadowed, with special ex- 
emptions for Nordics. A recently proposed amendment 
would have forbidden all children under eighteen years of 
age to soil their lily-white hands with honest toil, mean- 
time compelling them to attend continuation schools, 

From republicanism to imperialism is a gradual trans- 
mutation, the ultimate overthrow is preceded by a period 
of unrest, social, political or military. Had Rome been 
quiescent, Caesar would not have crossed the Rubicon; 
a peaceful France would never have known a regnant Na- 
poleon. Are we nearing that fatal moment when a gen- 
eral upheaval or even an augmented disquietude will afford 
the opportunity for some strong figure to snatch the reins 
of government? The people of this country are in a state 
of mental travail. During the stress of the late war, pro- 
hibition was clamped upon the shoulders of an unresisting 
nation; a decade ago prohibition as an amendment was 
laughed to scorn, but, as Lord Northcliff once said, “ The 
Americans are a docile people.” Of the “50-50” plan 
Senator Wadsworth writes: . 

Its ramifications since 1914 have taken many different directions 
from road-building to teaching mothers how to care for their in- 
fants. Today its inroads on the Federal Treasury have reached 
the enormous total of $110,000,000 annually. If we con- 


tinue this centralization of power and this assumption of Govern- 
mental functions, we shall most certainly smother the ability of 
our people to govern themselves in the several States and in their 
home communities. Too often we are tempted to hand over to 
the Federal Government the doing of those things which can be 
done perfectly well by the States and their subdivisions, because 





for the moment it seems the easiest way to relieve ourselves of 
the burden of local responsibility and the duty of living up to 
a 

If we continue to take power away from the people and to 
transfer it to Washington, we shall destroy those qualities, our 
local governments will dwindle to the vanishing point, and we 
shall find the average man becoming a servant of the Government 
instead of its master. Let us remember that our country is a Fed- 
eral Union of States and not an empire. Realizing as we must 
the dangers of a bureaucracy, irresponsible and remote from our 
view, let us pause and ‘survey our situation before we yield to its 
inducements. (Nation’s Business.) 

We are becoming more and more self-contented. We 
are satisfied to let the State run things for us. Crime is 
rampant. As a people we are indolent. We do not suffi- 
ciently assert our rights. To enforce prohibition, sugges- 
tions have been made to abolish trial by jury for violations 
of the Volstead Act, and to permit the search of a home, 
a private dwelling, on suspicion and without a warrant. 
The advocates of these pernicious proposals know or 
should know better than to deprive citizens of their two 
outstanding bulwarks of liberty—trial by jury, and free- 
dom from search. An Englishman’s home is still his cas- 
tle, but some would make the American’s home his Bastile. 
In New York, bills have been proposed to deprive two or 
more persons accused of the same crime of separate trials ; 
to allow a prosecuting attorney to make use of the fact 
if an accused does not take the stand in his own defense; 
to compel a defendant to open his case to the jury in a 
criminal action just as in a civil suit, thereby holding him 
guilty before he is so proven. 

In other words, rather than exert ourselves to root out 
an evil, we dose ourselves with legislative paregoric which 
serves but to augment our general difficulties by weakening 
our inherited liberties. If a nation, in less than two hundred 
years after a bitter struggle for liberty, meekly submits to 
the deprivation of those liberties, where will that nation be 
after three hundred years? Rome thrived for ten cen- 
turies; England has grown for a thousand years; but this 
youthful nation has already developed a senile attitude to- 
ward the protection of its rights. We are undoubtedly 
being weaned from democracy. To what shall we turn? 
Monarchy? Hardly, because of our vast geographic ex- 
panse and the opportunities for the birth of lesser king- 
doms. Oligarchy? We actually have that now but hate to 
admit it, because the form thereof is absent from our 
scheme of Government. What then but Imperialism, with 
forty-eight satraps, praetors, pro-consuls, or, if you like, 
governors ? 

Let me present a supposititious set of facts, portraying 
the possibility of imperial substitution for our present 
Government, and the means of crowning Caesar Augustus 
Americanus. Perhaps he, too, would thrice decline the 
diadem, but a rose under any other name would smell as 
sweet. Let us imagine that we are in the future. The Fed- 
eral Government has control over education, radio, rail- 
roads, mines, merchant marine, child-welfare, the cradle, 
State roads and State institutions, farming, labor, and all 
the concurrent philosophical consequences on the minds 
of the citizens. The National Guard is completely Federal- 
ized, and the press is wary in its criticism. In other words, 
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cur State-complex has deferred to the Federalization- 
complex and the mob is about to-yell, panem et circenses. 
For some reason or another we are at war with an Asiatic 
Power. (All writers speak of an “ Asiatic Power,” so that 
their readers will not know it refers to Japan). Aviation is 
a deciding factor in warfare and the United States pos- 
sesses some of these serviceable weapons. The war is 
lengthy, causing the usual tension and anxiety. All per- 
sons, male and female, are drafted for military and swivel- 
chair service, munitions-manufacturing, and industry. 
Everybody works for Uncle Sam, all wear metal identifi- 
cation disks suspended from their necks, and all are pro- 
tected by War Risk Insurance. 

General Nemo secures for himself the appointment as 
General of the United States Armies. He knows his busi- 


ness. He extinguishes the Yellow Peril, triumphantly 


flies down Pennsylvania Avenue and tells the President 
that he will cool his overheated warriors by dispossessing 
the Asiatic colonies from Mexico, and, incidentally, annex 
the oil wells down to the Canal, much to the delight of 
Wall Street. While the troops are in Mexico, our parlor 
Soviets summon sufficient courage to detonate a few sticks 
of dynamite. General Nemo with his bombing planes blows 
the offending Bolsheviki with the rest of the revolting 
city’s population from the tax-map, and thereby becomes 
the savior of his country. Any newspaper opposing Nemo 
is suppressed. Any sectional uprising is easily overcome 
with high-explosive or poison-gas bombs. No one else 
dares to object for fear of being accused as a traitor, and 
Nemo trims his uniform with purple. The army is needed 
for policing Mexico and cannot be mustered out for serv- 
ice. The troops fly home on furlough at short intervals 
reporting the excellent pay suddenly provided by the army ; 
and the exorbitant taxes to effect such pay are excused by 
the stress of war and the return to normalcy. 

Frames are then donated to several museums for the ex- 
hibition of a few remaining copies of the Constitution. 

The dictatorship would not terminate. The people would 
realize that conditions are no worse than they had been 
immediately before the change, and the Praetorian Guard 
would take a ninety-nine year lease on the White House 
grounds. Thus would the cycle of government be com- 
plete—kingdom, republic, empire. Rome had it—shall we? 
And July 4, 1776, was only 150 years ago! 


Note and Comment 

The Message of 

the Holy Father 

LEAR in its phraseology, definitely frank in its pur- 
pose, the message of Pope Pius XI to those of his 
flock who were assembled at Chicago needed neither in- 
terpretation nor commentary. The Father of Christendom 
wished well to all to whom his words were made known, 
either directly by the promulgation of his Brief in the 
opening ceremony of the vast Congress, or by the generous 
publicity which was subsequently accorded it. His ap- 
proval was given to every scheduled feature of the inau- 
gurated sessions, since, as he noted, “ each and all of them, 
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though from different points of view, have as their sole 
purpose the consecration and invigoration of Christian 
life.” 

If there be aught that spelled authority in the text of 
the Holy Father’s words, it was only his paternal chiding 
for those of his own fiock who, though they be habitual 
communicants at the Altar of Christ, yet nevertheless “ ne- 
glect their interior life, or dread the thought of it,” de- 
luding themselves in the mistaken notion that forgetful 
“ of their own spiritual welfare and careless of their own 
perfection,” they can be “ of any real service to the Cath- 
olic cause, or promote the spiritual welfare and eternal 
salvation of their fellow men.” 

As to his ambitions, the Pope was undisguisedly frark. 
He would have his delegated spokesman arouse the charity 
of his hearers in furthering the “return to the Roman 
Church of our separated brethren ” towards the better re- 
alization of the prayer of Christ that “ we all may be one.” 
Further than this he ambitions nothing for himself, if, in- 
deed we can disassociate the Holy Father’s personal inter- 
ests from the interests of Him whose Vicar he is, and 
whose glory he seeks in desiring that the missions be far 
more widely spread, in order that 
temples and altars to Christ, hidden under sacramental veils, may 
be multiplied in lands not yet subjected to His sweet yoke and that 
new adorers of the Eucharist may be added to these who now adore. 

Be it said to the credit of the American people, the 
widely-heralded message of the Bishop of Rome has been 
clearly understood. If his eyes have been focused these 
days on the United States, it is only with the prayer that 
our citizens here may more and more withdraw their eyes 
from the things of earth, and lift them up to the things 
of Heaven; that they may be brought “ into closer union 
with Christ ” and made ta “live the very life of Christ 
Himself.” Beyond that Pius XI longs for nothing that 
this land can give. Men of recognized intellect and keen 
judgment from every nation and clime were among the 
unnumbered thousands who gathered at the Chicago Con- 
gress. Their loyalty to the Vicar of Christ is as unques- 
tioned as is their faith in him. And they are his wit- 
nesses, if any be needed, that loyal allegiance to the Pope 
cof Rome and the principles for which he stands are not 
only not inconsistent with true American citizenship, but 
are calculated to raise that citizenship to a standard that 
will make it ideal. 


The Secular 

Press 

RESS reports of Catholic events in the secular dailies 
are frequently, if not ridiculous and incorrect, at least 
inaccurate. The fact has been the subject of severe crit- 
icism for the newspapers time and again. What was 
witnessed at the recent Eucharist Congress however would 
seem to indicate that the editors at least mean well, are 
fair-minded and want to do what is right. More than 
600 accredited reporters, far more than were assigned to 
even recent national conventions, covered the events of 
the Congress. In the press boxes were a good many 
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clergymen secured for the occasion, some of them repre- 
senting the largest metropolitan papers in the country. 
This guaranteed for the write-ups the correct setting and 
atmosphere and the bishop’s miter was not called a hat nor 
his vestments, dresses. Not only that, but the pilgrims 
noticed, particularly in the Chicago papers, that space 
was given not merely to descriptions of the various events 
making up the Congress program but to a good many 
leading and feature articles signed by Catholic clergymen 
explaining the Congress, the Eucharist, our dogmas about 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Mass, vestments, symbolism 
and the like. Pictures innumerable were carried; many 
very significant and complimentary editorials were added, 
and altogether the spirit of the press was admirable and 
praiseworthy. There was evidence that the newspapers 
seek Catholic cooperation, and desire to give public func- 
tions the attention and courtesy which the dignity of the 
Church, the importance of our religion and the numbers 
of our people call for. 





Science Played 

Its Part 

OR the first time in the history of Eucharistic Con- 
gresses the radio played an important part this year at 
Chicago. Through this modern scientific device millons 
who could not leave home, or, if they had come to Chi- 
cago, could not gain admission to the Cathedral, Stadium, 
Coliseum, etc., were able to participate in the religious 
functions and general meetings without difficulty. The 
entire radio broadcasting of the Congress was under the 
supervision of Rev. Claude Pernin, S.J., of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, and all the local broadcasting stations 
joined their forces in common action. Thus even to the 
tinkling of the elevation bell, thousands outside the Cathe- 
dral, at the opening ceremony, were able to follow the 
Pontifical Mass. Though reverence forbade those privi- 
leged to be inside from giving utterance to their emo- 
tions, they were thrilled to hear the applause of the mul- 
titude outside who could neither see the speaker nor fol- 
low his gestures. Not only throughout the Mississippi 
Valley, but on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards the 
program of the Congress was followed with reverent 
interest. The wind interfered considerably with the work 
of the amplifiers in the Stadium. Yet the general suc- 
cess attained gives promise of a wider use of broadcasting 
in future ecclesiastical affairs. Chicago’s experience makes 
more promising the hope, entertained by so many, that 
one day the world will be able to hear the Holy Father 
himself addressing his widespread flock by means of the 


radio. 


In the Field 

of Banking 

NE of our widely-known national banks has an ad- 
vertisement in a metropolitan paper. It is not an 

urge to thrift or saving, neither is it an announcement of 
current rates of interest, or of a newly-opened safe de- 
posit vault. Rather do we read in it of a bill which a 
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Congressional Representative has introduced .in favor of 
the Philippines. The Philippines suggest American Rule, 
and that question suggests Mohammedan Rule, which in 
turn involves missionaries. And apropos of missionaries, 
the “ad” continues (and concludes) : 


A Scotch missionary in the Far East suffered ill-fortune in his 
marriages, for two wives in succession yielded to the trying clim- 
ate and died. The missionary had depended on the Board at home 
to select his previous mates, and he wrote for a third. When 
due time had elapsed he journeyed to the seaport to meet the 
steamer by which his new mate should arrive. At the appointed 
hour, as the boat drew in, he stood on the dock anxiously waiting. 
Among the few passengers to descend the gang-plank, it was easy 
for him to select the one destined for him. At sight of her he 
shuddered slightly, and a groan burst from his lips. 

“Freckles,” he muttered despairingly, “and redheaded, and 


_with a squint—for the third time !—and after all my prayers!” 


Those who are not familiar with the subtleties of high 
finance may puzzle somewhat over the why and the where- 
fore of this bit of up-to-date advertising. There must be 
good business behind its inclusion in a rather expensive 
column, just as there may be a point to the story it ap- 
pends. But the unsophisticated are apt to be left wonder- 


ing. 


Charles Carroll 

of Carrollton 

OURTH of July orators, ardent prohibitionists and 

those who crave for longevity can one and all find 

inspiration in an entry made in his diary by Philip Hone, 

whilom Mayor of New York City, who records, under 

date of March 16, 1830, the impressions of a visit paid 

that day to Charles Carroll, the last Signer of the Declara- 

tion of Independence.- As revealed in the New York 
World, the diarist notes of Mr. Carroll: 


He will be 94 years of Age next.September. His Faculties are 
very little impaired, except his sight, which within the last few 
months has failed a little, and deprived him of the pleasure of read- 
ing at all times, which he has heretofore enjoyed. He is gay, 
cheerful, polite and talkative. 

Lest, perhaps, irreverent moderns might attribute this 
tendency to vivacity on the part of one whose position 
would warrant gravity, to stimulation ab extra, the visitor 
to Carrollton hastens to chronicle that our forefather 
“drinks water at Dinner, has never drank spirituous 
Liquors at any period of his life.” By way of contrast, 
however, or to make up for such laudable abnegation, it 
appears that the man who helped to shape the destinies 
of this land of the free was wont to drink “a Glass or two 
of Maderia wine every Day, and sometimes Champagne 
and Claret.” For the encouragement of those who, in 
this reminder of the life of a great man, find no oppor- 
tunity for such imitation as may make their own lives 
sublime, there are further habits of Charles Carroll noted. 
“He takes a cold Bath every morning in the summer, 
plunging headlong into it, rides on horseback from eight to 
12 miles takes as much exercise as possible, goes 
to Bed at nine o'clock, and rises before day.” At least 
there are some characteristics of the illustrious patriot 
that can be held up to our rising generation as worthy of 
emulation. 
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Literature 





My First Poet 
Witt W. WHALEN 


HE first poet I ever met was Father John Banister 

Tabb. That was. when I came a faltering First 
Latin, with shining morning face, into his English class 
in St. Charles’ College. My poetic ideals were shattered 
when I viewed the man—ugly in extreme, almost blind, 
a small head with scanty thatch, very thin and round- 
shouldered, and owning a pair of the longest arms I have 
ever seen, 

His voice was not pleasant. His memory poor, he had 
a habit of forgetting lines of the “ Ancient Mariner ” 
and Poe’s “ Bells” and “ Raven.” These three poems, 
enough to tax any brain, were his favorites in recitation. 
When his memory played tricks on him, he would slap 
his long flat hand on the top of his bald head, roll up 
his eyes, gasp, stammer, claw around as if to capture the 
fugitive phrases, and then go on with the poem—or stop 
futilely. He was furious at himself when he lost lines. 
Of course, none of us dared to laugh in his presence. We 
reserved that for the campus. But at such times, he was 
a screamingly funny picture. E 

That he was hard-headed we of the First and Second 
Latin soon learned, for if we flunked in our parsing or 
punctuation, he would give our foreheads a bump with his 
naked old brow. That was our only punishment. He 
did not believe in “ tasks.” The student so rebuked weuld 
most likely later on be given some of Father Tabb’s candy 
or taken for a private walk. 

One evening—after I had had a bump—lI won the cov- 
eted honor of walking along with him under the trees. 
A frisky little snowfall made the bleak December world 
lovely. We found a bird dead by the path. Father Tabb 
stopped and gathered the stiff little body into his palm. 
He laid it down gently, as if he feared he might hurt 
the silent songster, and covered it with leaves. He wrote: 

Pause where apart the sparrow lies 
And lightly tread; 

For there the pity of a Father’s eyes 
Enshrines the dead. 

I often went to his little room, bare as famine. I do 
not recall there was even a carpet on the floor, just a bit 
of rug beside the bed. He wrote at a shaky table that 
had a drawer into which he dropped the scraps of paper 
on which he recorded his quatrains. Sometimes in the 
night he would wake up with an idea, light his lamp, write 
out a quatrain and consign it to the drawer. I do not 
think he ever did anything like anybody else. Even the 
way he held his pen was unique. He scrawled with the 
back of it, giving his chirography a stubby, worm-fence 
irregularity. 

He always had candy in his room, but only of one kind 
—round sugar marbles with a nut hidden in their center. 
It was invariably fresh and good. He used his own little 
book in teaching us English, “ Bone Rules; or, The Skele- 
ton of English Grammar.” It was dedicated to his 
“ Pupils, active and passive ;.perfect and imperfect; past, 
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present and future.” He hated Brown’s English grammar. 
It was too verbose, and a big book was a big evil. 
I have never met anybody fonder of puns. Every day 
he buttonholed one of us boys and recited a new pun. 
They were always set to meter. One I wrote down: 


He sat upon a well, 

And leaning o’er the brink, 

Down to the bottom fell, 

And died, they thought, of drink. 
But when they raised his trunk, 

To dry it on the grass, 

They found. the water drunk, 

But he quite sober was. 

He was angry at Harry Thurston Peck for taking a 
fall out of Poe, so he perpetrated that rhyme: 

If Harry Thurston Peck at Poe 
His Peck-ability to show. 

He heard me one time remarking about his weak eyes, 
and he turned. “ Who’s talking about my dim eyes (de- 
mise)? I’m very much alive.” 

Father Tabb’s forebears were Southern Protestants. 
He became a Catholic in his late twenties—but he always 
averred he never quite got the streak of heresy out of 
his system! He could never feel at home with the Cath- 
olic or Douay version of the Bible. He loved the St. 
James version for its ringing melody of words. I shail 
never forget his reading of the Book of Ruth, which he 
pronounced the greatest short story ever written. 

He was clever at pen and ink drawings, and made many 
a merry cartoon of himself. Under one he wrote: 

This is the Catholic priest 
Who in piety never increased. 
With the world and the deyil 
He kept on a level, 
Tho from flesh he was wholly released. 

lf you saw him, lean as one of Joseph’s poor kine, you 
would appreciate that pun. One Friday he wrote his 
epitaph on our blackboard: 

Here lies the old fool 
Who taught us at school 
To keep the Bone Rule. 
O Lord, keep him cool! 

These were libels on himself, for he was an extremely 
pious man. I served his Mass on a number of occasions, 
and I have never witnessed greater reverence and deeper 
devotion at the altar. The very atmosphere about that 
gaunt figure seemed to hold its breath in awe. He par- 
ticularly loved the Mass of the Blessed Virgin, and of- 
fered that whenever he could. He said the Stations of the 
Cross every night at irregular hours. One night I noticed 
a light moving about in the dark chapel. I crept into the 
gallery, and there was Father Tabb going slowly from sta- 
tion to station. It took him a full hour. He carried a 
candle in his hand with an old-fashioned tin holder to 
catch the dropping grease, and he looked unearthly in 
that little golden halo. I noticed that he stayed longest 
at the Fourth Station where our Lord meets His mother. 

I never knew him to chant a High Mass. He seldom if 
ever did. He said he found music too great a distraction, 
and when he talked to our Lord in the Great Sacrament, 
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he shut out everything that might interfere with the sacred 
intercourse. I watched him during High Mass, sitting in 
the sanctuary, while the choir sang, and he seemed so in- 
tangible, so rapt, as if his soul had taken wings and left 
behind only a quivering old body. 

He loved the whimsical, as so many of his cameo poems 
show forth. Perhaps the best known is: 

A Little Boy of heavenly birth 
But far from home today, 

Comes down to find His ball, the earth, 
That Sin has cast away. 

O comrades, let us one and all 

Join in to get Him back His ball! 

All the other clergy, our teachers, preached sermons to 
us at regular intervals, but Father Tabb never did. What- 
ever instructions, religious or otherwise, he had to give 
us we got in the classroom. 

His eccentricities would fill a good-sized volume. How 
he hated what he called “ newspaper notoriety”! I left 
St. Charles’ College after two years there, and never saw 
him again. I meant to do a magazine article about him, 
and wrote in to one of the St. Charles’ students to get me 
a pen and ink sketch drawn by Father Tabb of himself. 
The poet surmised immediately that somebody in my new 
college was so going to use or “abuse” him. He at once 
wrote to our president to stop my article, but too late. 

My classmate, Father Edward Duff, of the navy now, 
had written about Father Tabb for the old “ Men and 
Women ” magazine, and Father Tabb never forgave him. 
So I used the pen name of “ Patrick Dempsey.” Then I 
suffered a lashing from Father Tabb in a Baltimore news- 
paper. He said my article was not “ history, but his story,” 
though I tried to tell nothing but the truth. There had 
been a student in Father Tabb’s class named Patrick 
Dempsey. That poor seminarian was tortured by mail 
from the poet till he convinced him that he was guiltless. 

The editor of the magazine heard from Father Tabb, 
and then I heard from the editor, who almost accused me 
of maliciously using the name of another student. “ Did 
you ever write over the name of ‘ Patrick Dempsey’ be- 
fore?”’ was the curt demand of his editorship who was 
furious. He received a red-hot letter from Father Tabb. 

But do not think Father Tabb was not human. We 
boys could take all our troubles to him, and he would talk 
to us like the father he was; give us his time unstintingly. 
He would play the piano for us in our recreation room, 
“Il Trovatore,” I recall, being his favorite opera. I knew 
he gave his funds willingly to some of the students who 
needed cash badly. 

He taught only English and Bible History at St. 
Charles’ College, though he was a fine Greek and Latin 
scholar. We could never win from him an opinion on our 
English compositions. “ I make too many mistakes myself 
to criticize others,” was his humble ultimatum. So he in- 
structed only the lower students. In 1909 he died after 
teaching St. Charles’ students for thirty-five years. Though 
the old school has vanished, his memory still stays by us. 
It always will. With all his odd mannerisms and whims 
he was one of the most lovable men that ever lived. 
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REVIEWS 


England and the World. Edited by F. S. Marvin. 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 

The Columbia University school of historians like to speak of 
history as a one-piece garment, one age flowing into the other 
and one movement influencing the others so as to make of the 
human story a constant and continual flow onwards of the stream 
of human action. The authors of this collection of essays grouped 
together under the title “England and the World” thus also 
visualize history. Beginning with the pre-historic days of England 
down to these times of the League of Nations the authors have 
endeavored to show how the history of England is linked up with 
the history of the world. The authors, moreover, admire the 
unity of spirit of the Europe of the Middle Ages, they give large 
credit to the Catholic Church for having been the soul of this 
unity, of having infused into it deep religious convictions and re- 
fined it with the culture of philosophy, letters and art. They de- 
plore the disruption of the sixteenth century, prior to which re- 
ligion tended towards peace, but after which it clashed in war. 
But in spite of this calamity they see much of the old unity still 
maintained, the reciprocal influence of waves of thought, and 
the gradual reshaping of a stronger unity in another form and 
under another influence, the influence of the modern spirit as 
demonstrated in the League of Nations. The last chapter is de- 
voted to a lesson showing the fact that all history is linked 
together and that from early Grecian days England was not out- 
side the influence even of the Ancient World. 


New 


P. M. D. 


The Standard of American Speech and Other Papers. By 
Frep Newton Scorr. New York: Allyn and Bacon. $1.60. 

At a time when humanism has so relatively few defenders 
among American professors the gathering together and reprinting 
in one volume of so many of Professor Scott’s educational papers 
colored with the humanistic note is more than gratifying. Some 
few of the chapters are strictly technical but such headings as 
“Poetry in a Commercial Age,” “English Composition as a 
Mode of Behavior” “An Experiment in Aesthetics” and the 
title paper indicate a much more popular appeal for the book. 
Naturally not every teacher will subscribe to all that Dr. Scott 
endorses but saner students of cultural, or rather uncultural, con- 
ditions in the country at large will be substantially in accord with 
him. The studies read easily and pleasantly; one or other, specific- 
ally “A Note on Walt Whitman’s Prosody” and “ The Genesis 
of Speech” are particularly provocative and all, though academic- 
ally conservative, are tinctured with a liberalism that bespeaks 
the vision and good judgment of their author. While upholding 
vigorously the ideals of humanism and culture Dr. Scott is no 
pedant failing to distinguish between essentials and non-essentials. 
Though many of the papers were composed more than a decade 
ago the problems they discuss are still live and practical and it 
is this character which amply justifies their reprinting. Examin- 
ing present literary conditions by many of their statements, they 
almost seem to have the ring of prophecy in them. W. I. L. 





Swinburne. By Harotp Nicorson. Herman Melville. By 
Joun Freeman. English Men of Letters Series. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

More than sixty volumes of biography and criticism of the 
greatest writers in the English tradition from Chaucer to the Vic- 
torian period were included in the original English Men of Letters 
series begun in 1878 under the editorship of John Morley. The 
series has again been revived, with J. C. Squire as editor, by the 
publication of critical biographies of Melville and Swinburne. 
These two volumes are in accord with the best traditions of the 
former series. It is particularly gratifying to American readers 
that Melville is recognized as a classic. It is true that he has 
really achieved only one compelling book, “ Moby-Dick”; but that 
is sufficient fame for any man. Melville had fallen into oblivion 
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long before he died; during his last thirty years he had scarcely 
written a line for publication and during thirty more years he was 
almost forgotten. But he has been re-discovered, principally by 
Professor Weaver in the biography published five years ago, and 
now by Mr. Freeman. Little data is extant about Melville’s life 
and very little is known of his mind. Accordingly, his biographers 
and interpreters are necessarily vague in their estimates of this 
relatively unknown personage who was always strangely individual- 
istic and somewhat partial to extravagance, and who had no fixed 
code of styles and purposes. This study of him is competently done. 
In contrast to Melville is Swinburne. The former died unrecog- 
nized and now is famous; the latter was accorded mighty renown 
in his life but in these days is not particularly important. While 
Melville scarcely mentions women and sex in his books, Swin- 
burne is degenerately erotic in his poetry. Mr. Nicolson makes 
a sympathetic attempt to understand and explain the lamentable 
weakness of Swinburne, his anti-social attitudes, his irreligion. 
Perhaps the best explanation of him is that he never grew to 
mental manhood, that early in life he was rendered incapable of 
profiting by experience. While recording some of the controver- 
sies that raged about Swinburne, Mr. Nicolson tries to avoid the 
controversial in his own study. His subject was difficult but he 
handles it sufficiently well. Both Swinburne and Melville, for 
different reasons, are psychopathic cases. F, X. T. 


A History of the United States Since the Civil War. By 
Exut1s Paxson OxserHoitzer. Vol. III: 1872-1878. New York. The 
Macmillan Company. $4.00. ‘ 

During the six years with which this volume of Dr. Ober- 
holtzer’s narrative treats, the country experienced the incidents 
and vicissitudes of the Grant-Greeley campaign of 1872; the scan- 
dals of the Grant administrations; the disreputable carpet-bag “ re- 
construction” era in the Southern States; the financial panic of 
1873; the disputed Presidential election of 1876, and the extension 
of the far-western frontier to include new sections of mining and 
agricultural exploitation. Letters, journalism and art also receive 
attention in a special chapter. The treatment of all these events 
is a comprehensive, interesting and satisfactory record except in 
one respect. The Catholic note is lacking. For instance, the cre- 
ation of the Archbishop of New York as the first American Car- 
dinal (March 15, 1875) would seem to be important enough for 
mention, but the compiler did not think so. And there were other 
incidents of Catholic interest ignored. The time has long passed 
when histories can be offered for public appreciation and patronage 
that are compiled with such disregard for a complete and authorita- 
tive record of former years. T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Plays in the Text—After delighting innumerable audiences, a 
great number of them Catholic, throughout the country both as 
an actor and as a lecturer, Frederick Paulding supplies the stage 
with a very pleasant “comedy of modern American life” which 
he calis “ The Woman’s Hour” (Samuel French, New York). It 
is a brisk play of action and of interesting complications with an 
abundance of clever dialogue and humorous comment. Better still, 
it is distinguished from most of the current plays by its funda- 
mentally sane and proper appreciation of the true values in life. 
Complete notes on acting and characterization are given and the 
business as carried out by the author in his acting of the play 
is explained comprehensively. Directors of dramatics in search 
of a play might well consider this one. 

Sidney Howard is unwilling that his play reach the reading 
audience, as it reached the Broadway audience, without a lengthy 
introduction explaining its purposes and its weaknesses. “ Lucky 
Sam McCarver” (Scribner. $2.00), does need some explanation. 
It is an “ experiment in dramatic biography ” and as such it is tech- 
nically interesting. Mr. Howard takes a man and a woman, en- 
dows them with qualities that are contradictory, and places them 
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in social strata that are antagonistic. Of course, there must be 
a dramatic clash. Both Sam and Carlotta are powerfully con- 
ceived, and they are true to their type. But the whole series of 
scenes is disagreeable and sordidly materialistic. 

Barrett H. Clark’s introduction to “Lonesome Road” (Mc- 
Bride. $2.00), by Paul Green, would lead one to suspect that thie 
professor was exaggerating. But the six one-act plays that follow 
the introduction prove that he has not overstated the powers of 
Mr. Green. These pieces for the Negro theater are of the South 
Carolina Negro, of his very bone and flesh and soul, of his tra- 
ditions and his fatalistic philosophy. That they are of matters 
pitiably sad and brutal makes them supremely true to fact. One 
would like to believe that such tragedy as these plays portray 
is not common, but one feels that it has foundation in fact. The 
theme common to four of the plays is that of the relationship 
between the black and the white, with the former degraded and 
suffering. There is propaganda in these plays for those who care 
to use it. 


Revised Editions.—To an American audience the story of our 
first martyrs in Northern New York and Canada cannot be retold 
too often. It is a pleasure then to welcome the third edition, 
augmented and revised, of “ The Jesuit Martyrs” (The Canadian 
Messenger, Toronto. $1.50), by E. J. Devine, S.J. In a most 
popular and interesting fashion, Father Devine tells the story of 
the heroism of the eight recently beatified martyrs who were put 
to death by the Indians. An introductory chapter supplies the his- 
torical setting of the individual biographies, and a concluding chap- 
ter, “The Final Triumph,” describes the events that led up to 
the beatifications last June. 

A second edition has been issued of W. Alison Phillips’ history 
of “The Revolution in Ireland. 1906-1923.” (Longmans, Green. 
$5.00). When first published, the volume was found unsatisfactory 
by our reviewer since the author had not fairly balanced the 
evidence on both sides and had arrived at conclusions that were 
considered untenable. Irish sympathizers and scholars were loud 
in their complaints of the volume; the controversy that was 
aroused may explain the necessity of a second edition. The author 
remains intransigent and in a preface defends his work against 
all reviewers, past and present. The volume makes it clearer 
that there is a vital need for the publication of a book giving the 
true story of Ireland during the past ten years. 


Monastic Echoes.—Composed primarily for the guidance 
of Benedictines, the edifying conferences that make up “ Christ 
the Ideal of the Monk” (Herder. $4.25), by Abbot Columba 
Marmion, O.S.B., contain much choice asceticism that should be 
helpful for all who seek perfection. After a discussion of the 
monastic institution as such the conferences are chiefly devoted 
to a development of the fundamental evangelical text of religious 
life “We have left all and followed thee.” The author quotes 
liberally from the writings of St. Gregory, St. Bernard, St. Ger- 
trude, St. Mechtilde, Blosius and other recognized authorities 
on the topics with which he deals and the quotations add a real 
monastic flavor to the volume. 

It is some time since we have had a new biography of the 
popular Franciscan Saint, Anthony of Padua. But Ernest Gilliat- 
Smith once more brings him to public attention. “Saint Anthony 
of Padua According to his Contemporaries” (Dutton. $2.50), is 
a brief critical study of one about whom much legend has grown 
up. But the story of the Saint does not suffer in the telling from 
the criticisms to which the sources of the legends are subjected. 
And the volume throws not a little light on contemporary Francis- 
can history. 

In his usual charming and entertaining style Michael Williams 
has written “Little Brother Francis of Assisi” (Macmillan. 
$1.75). Composed primarily for young people to whom the 
romance and adventure that made up the life of “I! Poverello” 
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are bound to appeal, it will be read with pleasure and edification 
even by their elders. Unobtrusively it holds up a hero whom our 
boys and girls are bound to admire and love. Without any at- 
tempt at preaching it is rich in practical moral lessons. Mr. Wil- 
liams has been especially happy in signaling out from the great 
amount of material Saint Francis’ life furnishes just those facts 
and anecdotes that will make history fascinating for those for 
whom it is intended. 


Creeds Without Credentials—A host of errors, some of 
omission, some of commission, in the opening chapter of “ Pro- 
gressive Christianity” (Macmillan. $2.50), by William A. Vroo- 
man, create a prejudice in the mind of the orthodox reader which 
subsequent chapters fail to remove. The author is a Liberal and 
the conclusions of his volume are in accord with his school of 
thought. He shows extensive reading along religious lines and 
the book contains very many quotations from his authorities but 
they are often inadequate or the author’s explanation or interpre- 
tation of them faulty. 

Among the leaders of modern religious thought outside the 
Catholic pale Edward Mortimer Chapman stands out prominently. 
In “A Modernist and His Creed” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), 
he endeavors to explain his religious stand. While the reader 
may concede that he is sincere in his position he will hardly agree 
that the planks that make up his religious platform are either 
solidly logical or consistent. In a sense the volume is autobio- 
graphic and it is interestingly written. Some of its best passages 
are among its frequent digressions from religion to other fields 
wherein the author appears to be more happy. 

Henry Nelson Wieman undertakes to present the popular ques- 
tion of the relation of science to religion in “ Religious Experience 
and Scientific Method” (Macmillan. $2.25). While much of 
his book is too technical and philosophical for the average reader 
there are parts of it easy to follow by all. No one will miss the 
writer’s general conclusion that science and religion mutually need 
each other, though, of course, for Dr. Wieman religion has little 
or nothing to do with creeds. 


About the Bible—Under the auspices of the Aberdeen 
Diocesan Branch of the Catholic Truth Society of Scotland, dis- 
tinguished biblical scholars of the type of Msgrs. Clays and Forbes, 
and Fathers Lattey and Arendzen, delivered a series of lectures 
in Aberdeen during 1924-25 on various phases of Holy Scripture. 
Under the title “The Bible: its History, Authenticity and Au- 
thority” (Herder. $1.35), these solidly Catholic talks have been 
put into print and clergy and laity alike will find them an in- 
formative exposition of Catholic doctrine and tradition on a very 
engrossing and important topic. 

Professors of Scripture are indebted to James Hardy Ropes 
for a very scholarly work that evidences immense research, being 
the third volume of the first part of “ The Beginnings of Christian- 
ity,” edited by F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake. “ The 
Text of Acts” (Macmillan), after a lengthy historical and critical 
essay on the sources of our knowledge of the text gives the Vati- 
can and Beza codices, which it supplements with chapters on the 
Vulgate, the Peshitto, the Sahidic and Bohairic versions. Catho- 
lic students will disagree with some of Professor Ropes’ state- 
ments, theories and critical interpretations but they will be grate- 
ful to him for having produced a needed and useful work about 
a book concerning which there has been so much modern criticism. 

“ Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels” (Macmillan), by 
Harold Smith, is the substance of a thesis presented by the 
author to the University of London for his Doctorate. Written 
in 1918 it takes no account of recent investigations. Neither is it 
an attempt to cover the entire field but certain texts only are 
selected and of these the author gives the interpretations of the 
Fathers and early Church writers. It is one of the volumes of 
the “Translations of Christian Literature, Series VI,” so ably 
edited by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London. 
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The Three Roses. Mantrap. The Trail of Glory. The 
Silver Forest. The Cartwright Gardens Murder. Cynthia 
Codentry. Between Fate and Akuas. 

When one can write an historical novel so fetching in its 
fascination as to be able to teach the while it seems merely to 
entertain, a valuable addition to worthwhile literature is likely 
to result. Enid Dinnis has done just this in her latest work 
“The Three Roses” (Herder. $2.00.) . She tells the life story 
of King Henry VI of England, introducing only such characters 
of her imagination as are calculated to relieve the stodginess of 
historical narration. The: book will inevitably win new ad- 
mirers for “Sweet King Harry,” that picturesque monarch 
whose interests in the days of the White Rose of Plantagenet 
and the Red Rose of Lancaster were rather centered about the 
Golden Rose of God. And the author is just as certain to in- 
crease the reputation she has already acquired for making or- 
dinary’ details extraordinarily interesting. 

“ Mantrap” (Harcourt, Brace. $2.00), by Sinclair Lewis, is a 
very ordinary production by an author who achieved best sellers. 
So the magazine pages are filled with learned discussions on the 
merits of a book that will undoubtedly sell widely but that would 
have passed unnoticed had it been written by some one else. Mr. 
Lewis takes a half dozen characters and around them he weaves 
his story. A city man goes off camping, finds it anything but recre- 
ating, abandons his companion and joins up with a trader and his 
wife. There is a near elopement and a final elopement and a final 
reconciliation of all concerned in the overworked triangle situation. 
This is the shortest novel Mr. Lewis has written; it may be com- 
mended on this score and on a few scattered passages. 

Leroy Scott’s latest volume is an uncommon story. Mr. William 
T. Tilden, 2nd, writes an enthusiastic introduction to it, with which 
few readers will disagree. “The Trail of Glory” (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $2.00), follows the phenomenal rise to athletic supremacy 
of Jerry McAllister to evidence that ail is not gold that glitters 
and that athletic fame and glory are often dearly purchased. The 
story enhanced by a quiet romance, is distinctively American be- 
cause its problem is distinctively American. It is well told. 

On the third day of a hunting party in the wilds of Maine one 
of the guests is murdered. Tracing the culprit is the task Ben 
Ames Williams sets himself in “The Silver Forest” (Dutton. 
$2.00). While he writes a diverting story its pleasure is marred 
by the drag of its earlier chapters and his manifest studiousness 
to create situations, explain motives and movements. And despite 
the vagaries of human conduct there are highly improbable psycho- 
logical features in the telling of the tale. 

Much more natural and interesting is J. S. Fletcher’s latest mys- 
tery story, “ The Cartwright Gardens Murder” (Knopf. $2.00). 
Laid in London its plot is baffling and the interest well sustained. 
It suffers however from a noticeably unsatisfying close. The 
fascination of a detective story consists for the most part in having 
the crime, if there be one, cleared and this Mr. Fletcher fails to 
do except in a very negative way by ruling out one motive for 
his murder. 

A sad pilgrimage is the life of the title character in “ Cynthia 
Codentry ” (Brentano’s. $2.00), by Ernest Pascal. In her early 
maidenhood she is disillusioned by her father, one of the greatest 
actors of his times and in private one of the weakest. As she ad- 
vances in age and experience she has shattered before her eyes 
any ideals she had left in regard to the male species, and also 
the female. Her experiences are at times dramatic, but they are 
not always creditable to her nor are they convincing to the 
reader. Cynthia’s quest for a vague peace, which she would not 
recognize even though she gained it, forms a story that is not 
significant either in its content or in its telling. 

There is much for Maud Kino-ole Kinney, author of “ Between 
Fate and Akuas” (Dorrance. $2.00), to learn about the novelist’s 
art. Her book is somewhat amateurish. It tells the tale of a 
beautiful, careful wife, of a sickly, jealous husband, and of a 
smooth, snarling villain. They are pen-painted creatures with 
no vitality to them. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


Thanksgviing After Communion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father Ménager, S.J., in America for June 5, laments the dis- 
appearance of the beautiful practice of Thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion. Until I read Father Ménager’s letter I had thought 
that this little parish of ours was the only one whose people are 
remiss in this matter of ‘“ Thanksgiving.” Father Menager thinks 
that the remissness has become general among Catholics in our 
country. 

“Memory brings the light of other days around” Father 
Ménager: of his boyhood days, when he “used to wonder what 
some of the devout Catholics in the congregation had to say to God, 
for they seemed to remain so long in church after Holy Com- 
munion.” Yes, and doesn’t he remember, perhaps, how they used to 
go up from their places in the pews to the Communion rail, to 
address a final prayer to their Lord in His Tabernacle; and then 
over to the Blessed Virgin's altar, and then to St. Joseph’s? And 
they went out, refreshed, to face the world. They had not been 
“sent away fasting to their homes.” 

Of course, Father Ménager knows well that thanksgiving after 
Holy Communion is not a necessary condition for the worthy re- 
ception of Holy Communion. He knows, too, that the Lord, like 
a good father or mother, is not vengeful toward His thoughtless 
children: “ He is kind to the unthankful, and to the evil” (Luke 
vi. 35). Most of us, for some reason or other, are like the nine 
lepers. But, in this matter of Thanksgiving after Holy Com- 
munion, although this act is not necessary, may not these words 
of the good Samaritan be significant: “ Whatsoever thou shalt 
spend over and above, I, at my return, will repay thee” (Luke x. 
35)? 

And has Father Ménager noticed the vanishing practice of 


bowing our heads at the mention of the name Jesus? What is 
the matter with us? 
San Bruno, Calif. T. P: H. 


To the Editor of America: 

A communication in your issue for June 5, by the Rev. F. M. 
Ménager, S.J., should cause a great stir in the ranks of the de- 
vout, for it is a timely criticism. The good priest gives a sincere 
and severe reprimand to the thousands of Catholics who with 
slight preparation rush up to the Holy Table, and rush out heed- 
lessly and needlessly withouf a thought of thanksgiving after 
Mass. We also, and with distress, witnessed this seeming 
disrespect to the Divine Guest. We have seen those who had 
not time for five minutes adoration and prayer, loitering for long 
moments on the street and over the breakfast table. We have 
likewise wondered and felt inclined to censure such behavior. 
Truly, we do not realize. We have not a living faith when we 
are so unappreciative of the Supreme Gift. 

The good priest recalls how St. Philip Neri sent two altar boys 
with lighted candles to follow the man who, with the Divine 
Guest in his breast, left the church in unseemly haste, and how in 
these days an army of altar boys would be required to carry out 
the plan of the great Saint. The mention of this incident will 
stick hard on many a conscience. 

In our youth, not so many years distant, we were taught by 
our mothers and the good Sisters and priests, that we should spend 
at least fifteen minutes in thanksgiving for the most noble favor 
granted us, praising, adoring, beseeching the Divine Guest. It 
is only within recent years that such abominable, disrespectful 
haste has superseded the old order. How and why and by whose 
authority, we do not know. 

As children, we used even to wait until the priest, who always 
came out to kneel on a prieu dieu for his thanksgiving, had 
finished his prayers. This was perhaps a sort of spiritual courtesy 
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Such an example on the part of 
the clergy is not always given. We have seen even them almost 
the first out, day after day. Would to God the old order of things 
spiritual might return! 

We have witnessed in places absolute disrespect to the Blessed 


urged by parents. But alas! 


Sacrament. We have seen whole Congregations rise and leave 
at the mere mention of Benediction after Mass—sad to relate, 
the “devout female sex” in the lead. We have seen women in 
trousers and bathing caps striding up our aisles, boldness personi- 
fied, where angels fear to tread. We have seen churches in 
country places, dirty, neglected. No evidence of a living faith 
in pastor or people. The altar where the living Christ reposed 
uncared for, undecorated, save on some high feast day. No 
flowers where flowers abounded most, even the tabernacle light 
neglected. 

These things are shocking to relate. It is an age of indifference, 
of luxury, materialism, disrespect, vulgar freedom, indecency. 
Ir is an age when pearls are indeed cast before swine. Let us 
awaken to spiritual zeal, a living faith, a greater love, realization 
and thankfulness to our God in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
Let us thank God for a priest who has the love of Him, and the 
courage to start this Crusade of love and respect for Him. 

St. Louis. X. FL R. 


To the Editor of America: 

Regarding the communication of Father Ménager calling at- 
tention, in the issue of America for June 5, to the failure to give 
proper thanks after Holy Communion, let me say that I remedied 
this fault in my colored parish by the simple plan of bidding my 
altar boys—all daily communicants—to recite aloud a prescribed 
form of thanksgiving as soon as I have gone up to the altar for 
the chalice. Once I have removed the chasuble, I rejoin the 
boys. 

No communicant now leaves the church until he has completed 
his formal thanksgiving with the priest and the altar boys, and 
has striven for a plenary indulgence. 

Port Arthur, Texas. J. A. Larry, S.S.J. 


The Most Neglected Body of Catholics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the December 5 issue of AMericA there was published a 
letter from A. S., in which he advocated a “ Great Lakes’ Aposto- 
late” for the supplying of the spiritual needs of our Catholic 
sailors. I was not then able to send my endorsement of what I 
consider a vital necessity for our seafaring Catholic men. 

Naturally enough A. S. is interested primarily in those sailors 
with whom he comes in frequent contact, our Great Lakes’ 
mariners. So we who live on the coast are interested in our 
deep-sea sailors, those who man the foreign-going ships of 
American and European registry. 

The problem which faces us on the coast with regard to the 
protection of the spiritual rights of sailors is practically parallel 
to that on the Great Lakes. Ships coming into Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, etc., are in port only for a short 
period. The seamen have very little time to give to activities 
other than those required on shipboard. And what little time for 
diversion is had certainly is not given to the cares of the soul, 
for after days and weeks at sea sailors naturally look forward to 
shore leave and recreation. 

It is in the solution itself of the difficulty that our problem 
would differ from that of the Great Lakes, for as one can 
clearly see, a vessel leaving one port on the coast is on the open 
sea in a few hours and may not touch at any other domestic port. 
Consequently, it would not be feasible for a priest to board a 
ship as she leaves port to give spiritual advice to Catholics, which 
plan is very practicable on the Great Lakes. 

However, something must be done for our Catholic boys 
engaged in foreign trade. Their calling is hazardous; death may 
come at any minute; what a consolation it would be for our 
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Catholics at sea to know that they are ready to die, that they re- 
ceived absolution and Communion and thus made their peace with 
God in port only a few days previous. 

Idare say that of the mariners on the merchant ships of various 
nations very many are Catholics. But experience with sailors has 
shown me that it is the exceptional Catholic seaman, rather than 
the average, who attends the Sacraments frequently, and by fre- 
quently, I here mean only two or three times a year. 

And so, readers of America, you who have it in your power to 
help the Catholic seamen, I appeal to you to interest yourselves 
in the most neglected body of Catholics in the world. The soldier 
has his chaplain; the navy sailor has his chaplain; the hospital 
patient, the prisoner, the outcast, all have priests appointed for their 
welfare, but the Catholic seaman has no one. The non-Catholic 
protects his seamen. But we have done very little, if anything at 
all, for our Catholic boys in the Merchant Marine. And what is 
the result of our unfortunate neglect? Men who were once 
Catholics now profess no religion, and even go so far as to sub- 
scribe to atheism. 

To those who are in authority in the dioceses of ports like 
Boston, New York, San Francisco, etc., I offer this plan. Detail 
a priest to work among sailors. Let him visit the ships at dock. 
Let him talk to the men individually rather than collectively. Let 
him see to it that Catholic books are placed in the ships’ libraries. 
let him be ready to hear confessions at any moment After a 
while, his work will be noticed. Other Catholics will become 
interested. And who knows but that soon a home might be built 
where services could be held and clean lodgings be given to sailors? 

Surely such a work will be blessed by Christ, whose first 
Apostles were sailors and fishermen. Surely Mary, our Mother, 
would smile upon it and would protect even more our Catholic 
boys at sea, for is she not “ Mother of the Wanderer” and 
“Star of the Sea?” 


Boston. M. P. S. 


One-Hour Credit for “ America” Course 


To the Editor of America: 


One meaning of vacation with some etymological and too much 
de facto justification is that of mental “idleness.” Any contrary 
incentive is a matter of praise. And so AmerIcA is to be con- 
gratulated for extending its students’ rates during the summer. 
Here at St. Xavier College we are offering a one-hour credit in 
current history to the students reading America during the sum- 
mer on the following conditions: First, a weekly summary, to be 
mailed to the college each week, of the chronicle, editorials and 
one leading article. Second, an examination in the foregoing, 
shortly after college reopens. The response was the largest num- 
ber of subscriptions yet received during the five summers that 
America has been offering her Summer Students’ rates. 

Cincinnati. Danie M. O’Conne tt, S.J. 


Cross and Eucharist 


To the Editor of America: 

Stories unnumbered have been written of the Holy Cross. 
But never a more interesting one than that told in stone on the 
unique monument erected at St. Meinrad’s Seminary in Indiana. 

Long years before the dark veil of paganism was lifted, the 
cross was used as a means of torture and punishment for the 
lowest type of slave and criminal. And yet, even in those days, 
it was venerated among many of the savage tribes. 

Today the Cross is the sacred symbol of Christianity, leading 
on to unfading glory generation after generation. By Christ’s 
crucifixion the Faith that He had preached will live forever 
in the Cross. With a profundity of vision, the story of the 


Cross is interpreted in the delicately chiseled symbols traced 
on this mighty monument of solid limestone drawn from the 
hills of Indiana. It is gigantic in its power to express our Faith 
and the sacrifice of our Faith. 
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The artistry and significance of the memorial can be visualized 
readily. At the base of the cross, the words, Hoc Facite In Meam 
Commemorationem, meaning, ‘Do this in commemoration of me,” 
are Christ’s words empowering the priests to celebrate the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. 

There are three panels, one above the other, on the stem of 
the cross. The lowest of these contains the word which expresses 
the life of Christ and His priests: Sacrificabo—“I1 will sac- 
rifice.” 

Recorded in the panel above is the incident of God’s command 
to Moses to erect on a pole (a cross-pole, it is believed) the 
brazen image of a serpent. This image was a symbol, to the 
Hebrews, of the Messias. To the ancients the serpent was a sign 
of divinity and of medical science. Also the numeral value of 
the Hebrew for serpent was the same as of the word Messias. 
The Hebrews did not hope to be healed by this image; it was 
an act of faith in the coming Messias who, by being raised upon 
the Cross, would procure life for mankind. In its mouth the 
serpent holds a symbol which was the hieroglyphic sign for im- 
morality. The T-shaped cross is: the “key to life.” Interpreted 
it means “ Through Christ dying upon the Cross we have life 
eternal.” 

Prominently featured in the main panel, at the center of the 
cross, is the chalice surmounted by the host enveloped by rays 
of light—elements of the Holy Mass. The beautiful tracery of 
wheat on either side and the bunch of grapes over the chalice 
depict the bread and wine. Encircling this is the crown of thorns 
and the rose, symbolizing the Divine passion. 

“T am the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end,” 
is interpreted in the medallion underneath the legend Sacrificabo. 

The marvelous artistry of the stone cutter is carried out in 
the equally fascinating inscriptions and allegory on the rear of 
the stem. 

Truly, a sermon in stone is written into the ingenious handi- 
work of this symbol of eternal faith—an inspiration to mankind. 
In the soft shadows of this temple of learning the towering memo- 
rial cross breathes a prayer of sublime strength. 

Chicago. Frances Grpss DUNCANSON. 


The Evolution Controversy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your issue of May 1 still lies on my desk for the reason that I 
have only now disposed of other matters piled upon the support- 
ing foundation of America. I could not let pass Dr. John 
Pracher’s very unjust criticism of Dr. O’Toole’s book, “ The 
Case Against Evolution.” A writer-in this column last week an- 
swered Dr. Pracher’s main contention adequately, I think; but 
I want at least to add an Amen to his reasonable sentiments. 
My own impression of the book, which I read with unusual in- 
terest and care, was that, considering the breadth of matter cov- 
ered, it was quite the most scholarly treatment of the big and 
complicated subject I had read. It is just the sort of book that 
an ardent evolutionist dislikes, because it is scholarly, as well as 
fair and generous in the statement of the opposing position. With 
a few exceptions its analysis of the many evolutionary arguments 
is so complete as to leave the evolutionists in sore need of some 
new and up-to-date scholars of their own. 

Evolution is not science; it is a sort of religion. The most ad- 
mirable quality about evolutionists is their credulity—we cannot 
call it faith. If Christians had no more foundation for their 
Faith than evolutionists have for their credulity we should be 
quite justified in rejecting the Christian religion. No matter how 
much of a scholar an evolutionist may be in other matters, he al- 
ways brings to the subject of evolution that attitude of mind 
which he exemplified in the nursery when taking in the Mother 
Goose tales. He may be a scholar up to the point where he be- 
comes an evolutionist, but from that point on he puts Wall Street 
to shame by his speculations and confusion of fancy with fact. 

Garrison, N. Y. J. A. M. RitcuHey. 








